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GEORGE    ELIOT. 


I. 

N    an    essay   published    In    TIic    Westminster' 
Revietum  the  3'ear   1854,  Miss  Evans  wrote, 
"In  France  alone,  if  the  writings  of  women 
were  swept  away,  would  a  serious  gap  be  made 
in    the    national    history."     At   that  time  George    Eliot 
herself  was  still  only  Marian   Evans,  and   Englis^h  fiction 
had  not  received  the  rich  dower  which  could  give  the  lie 
to  such  a  statement.      It  is  a  curious  fact  that  not  only 
did    George     Eliot   think    meanly    of    woman's    literary 
powers,  but  she   was,  in    her  earlier  writings,   especially 
severe  upon  female  novelists,  and  indeed  upon  novelists 
generally,  with  whom,  as  a  rule,  she  had  little  sympathy. 
Although  engaged  from,  girlhood  in  literary  work,  it  was 
not  until  almost  middle  age  that  she  discovered  her  own 
best  powers,  and  put  them  to  such  magnificent  use. 

Her  life  and   the  influences  which  bore  upon   ft  are 
intimately  associated  with   her  literary  career. 

The  future  novelist   passed  her  childhood  In   an  old 
country  house,    half  farm,    half   manor,  at  Griff,   in  the 
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parish     of    Coulton,    Warwickshire.     Her    father,     who 
had  begun  life  as  a  carpenter,  had,  by  his  own  talents, 
raised   himself  to    the   position    of  a  large  land  agent. 
Mary  Anne,  or  Marian,  as  she  preferred   to  be  called, 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  his  second  marriage,  the 
child  of  his  prosperous  days ;  but  whilst  availing  herself 
of  the  advantages,  educational    and  social,   which  these 
afforded,  she   was  still,  by  family  ties  and  associations, 
linked  to  the  homely  country  folks  whose  characters  she 
portrays    in   her   novels   with    such   life-like   effect.      In 
"Adam    Bede,"    it    is   generally   believed,    she    drew   a 
portrait  of  her  father,  for  whom,  as  a  man,  she  had  the 
deepest  respect  and  admiration.     In  "Mrs.  Poyser,"  one 
of  the  most  real  and  livinof  of  her  characters,  those  who 
had   been    acquainted  with   Mrs.   Evans,  recognized  the 
model  which  appears  also  in  the  motherly,  busding,  and 
good-hearted    but    sharp-tongued    Dolly    Winthrop     of 
"Silas  Marner."  Whether  or  no  these  fictitious  characters 
were  consciously  drawn  from  the  early  home-life  of  the 
novelist,  we    have    it    on    her    own    authority  that   the 
strangely  beautiful  figure  of  Dinah  Morris,  the  Methodist 
preacher,   is   reproduced   from    the  person  of   Elizabeth 
Evans,  aunt,  by  marriage,  to  George  Eliot,  whose  life  of 
singular    devotion    and   piety    impressed    itself  strongly 
upon  the  mind  of  the  impressionable,  enthusiastic  girl. 

In  like  manner,  many  of  the  characters  in  "The 
Mill  on  the  Floss  "  are  drawn  from  her  early  experiences* 
The  delightfully  told  story  of  the  child-life  of  Macrme 
Tulliver  was  in  many  respects  absolutely  true,  especially 
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in  the  details  which  describe  the  relations  between 
Maggie  and  her  brother.  Indeed,  Maggie  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  George  Eliot  herself.  We  see  her 
in  the  passionate,  proud,  enthusiastic  child  with  her 
noble  ideals,  and  her  fits  of  ill-temper  ;  in  the  fervidly 
religious  girl  with  her  constantly  shifting  moods  of 
exaltation  and  despondency ;  in  the  unselfish,  devoted 
sister ; — all  these  are  drawn  with  the  exactitude  of  one 
whose  knowled2:e  comes  from  the  inner  life  of  the 
character  portrayed.  Thus  to  the  friends  of  her  child- 
hood, to  her  brother  Isaac,  the  Tom  of  the  novel,  and 
others  who  knevv^  her  intimately,  the  diseuisino;-  name  o^ 
George  Eliot  presented  no  difficulty ;  nor  did  George 
Eliot  wish  that  there  should  be  any.  Frequently  in 
her  description  of  places,  and  more  rarely  in  her  delinea- 
tion of  characters,  she  even  retained  the  original  names. 
In  other  cases,  the  details  of  the  description  were  so  exact 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  those  acquainted 
•.vith  place  or  person  of  the  identity  of  either. 

And  it  is  indeed  this  reality,  this  absolute  truth, 
w^hich  is  the  great  power  in  George  Eliot's  writings. 
She  gives  us  no  ideal  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance, 
but  ordinary  men  and  women  in  their  most  ordinary 
guise,  ^and  by  the  very  power  of  their  humanity 
compels  us  to  an  interest  in  them  which  no  romance 
could  inspire.  She  is  never  so  powerful  as  when  dealing 
with  ordinary  types  of  everyday  life,  such  as  Mrs.  Poyser 
Amos  Barton,  Mrs.  Tulliver,  Tom,  Godfrey  Cass,  and 
Mr.  Brooke,  who  seem  to  come  fresh  from  the  mould 
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of  Nature  Itself.  Accordingly,  when  she  turns  aside 
from  the  men  and  women  among  whom  her  life  was 
passed  to  paint  ideal  or  historical  portraits,  her  hand 
seems  to  some  extent  to  lose  Its  cunning.  At  least 
such  Is  the  feeling  Inspired  In  most  of  us  who  leave 
the  glowing,  living  pages  of  "  The  Clerical  Sketches," 
"Adam  Bcde,"  or  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  to  plod 
somewhat  wearily  through  the  romantic  philosophy  of 
"  Romola,"   or  the  mysticism  of  "  Daniel  Deronda." 

That  George  Eliot  herself  was  much  impressed  In 
favour  of  realism  we  may  gather  from  some  of  her 
writings  before  the  era  of  George  Eliot  proper  began. 
In  an  Essay  on  Art,  published  in  The  Westminster 
Review,  she  says  :  "  Realism  Is  the  basis  of  all  Art,  and 
its  antithesis  is  not  Idealism  but  Falsism.  To  misre- 
present the  forms  of  ordinary  life  is  no  less  an  offence 
than  to  misrepresent  the  forms  of  ideal  life.  A  pug- 
nosed  Apollo  or  Jupiter  in  a  great-coat  would  not  be 
more  truly  shocking  to  an  artistic  mind  than  are  those 
senseless  falsifications  of  Nature  Into  which  incom- 
petence Is  led  under  the  pretence  of  beautifying  Nature. 
Either  give  us  true  peasants,  or  leave  them  untouched  ; 
either  paint  no  drapery  at  all,  or  paint  it  with  the 
utmost  fidelity.  Either  keep  your  people  silent,  or  make 
them  speak  the  idiom  of  their  class."  And  surely  no  one 
could  more  faithfully  have  acted  up  to  the  dictum  here 
laid  down  than  did  George  Eliot  herself  in  the  living, 
breathing  types  of  peasant  life  which  are  to  be  found 
in  all   her  earlier  novels. 
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II. 


When  Miss  Evans  was  about  twenty-two  years  old, 
she  and  her  father,  the  only  members  of  the  family 
remaining  at  home,  removed  from  the  old  place  at  Griff, 
and  went  to  live  near  Coventry  at  a  house  in  the 
Foleshill  Road.  It  was  a  semi-detached  house,  and,  as 
it  happened,  the  adjoininf:^  portion  was  occupied  by  a 
highly  intellectual  and  literary  family,  with  whom  the 
future  authoress  soon  formed  a  very  close  friendship.  It 
was  throucfh  their  influence  that  she  first  undertook 
literary  work  of  any  kind,  being  persuaded  to  complete 
the  translation  from  the  German  of  Strauss'  "  Leben 
Jesu,"  which  had  been  given  up  by  j\Irs.  Charles 
Hennell,  as  engrossing  too  much  of  her  time  and 
attention.  This  work,  which  was  a  most  arduous  one, 
occupied  Miss  Evans  for  three  years.  The  remunera- 
tion which  she  received  for  it  was  very  trifling,  being 
only  about  twenty  pounds  ;  but  she  threw  all  her  heart 
into  it,  and  the  result  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
critics,  and  secured  to  the  translator  a  lar^e  circle  of 
literary  friends.  She  then  occupied  herself  a  good  deal 
with  essays,  contributed  chiefly  to  The  West7ninster 
Review,  of  wdiich  she  became  virtually  the  Editor.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1S56,  when  Miss  Evans  was 
past  seven-and-thirty,  that  she  attempted  fiction,  and 
possibly  for  fear  of  injuring  the  literary  name  she  had 
already  made,  the  nofn  cie  plume  of  George  Eliot  was 
assumed. 
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In  January,   1S57,    "Amos  Barton,"  the   first   of  the 
"  Scenes   of    Clerical    Life,"    appeared    in    Blackwood' s 
Magazine,  and  the  unknown  author  at  once  received  an 
ovation  from  the   Hterary   world.      Indeed,    it   was    im- 
possible for  any  candid  critic  not  to  recognize  the  hand 
of  genius  in  these  tales — so  simple  in  plot,  so  tender  In 
pathos,  so  sparkling  with   delicate  humour,  so  masterly 
in  their  grasp  of  character.     It  has  frequently  been  said 
that,  in  point  of  literary  style,  they  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  immortal  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and 
this  criticism  v/as  extremely  pleasing  to  their  author,  who 
cherished  "  Dear  Old  Goldie  "  as  one  of  her  earliest  and 
warmest  admirations.      The   authorship    was    attributed 
by  some   to  Bulwer,    by  others  to    Thackeray.     There 
was    a   considerable    stir    in   literary    circles    as    to    the 
mysterious  meteor  which  had  suddenly  fired  the  horizon. 
But    notwithstanding   the    deep    impression    which    the 
"  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life ''  made,  there  was  no  great  sale 
for  the  book,  and  it   was  not   until    the   publication    of 
"Adam   Bede,"  the   next  in    order,  and  admittedly  the 
finest  of  all  George  Eliot's  works,  that  she  became  in 
any  sense  popular. 

"  Adam  Bede  "  was  of  course  a  more  ambitious  work 
than  the  shorter  stories,  and  George  Eliot  seems  to 
have  suffered  considerable  anxiety  in  venturing  upon 
the  larger  field  ;  but  the  warm  approval  the  manuscript 
received  from  l\Ir.  Blackwood  was  a  great  encourage- 
ment. On  December  31,  1858,  George  Eliot  writes 
in  her  journal :    "The    last  day  of  the    dear   old  year, 
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which  has  been  full  of  expected  and  unexpected 
happiness,  *  Adam  Bede '  has  been  written  and  the 
second  vokime  is  in  type." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  previous  month,  she  wrote  out 
what  she  calls  a  slight  history  of  the  book.  She  tells 
us  :  "  The  eerm  of  '  Adam  Bede '  was  an  anecdote  told 
me  by  my  Methodist  aunt  Samuel,  an  anecdote  from 
her  own  experience.  We  were  together  one  afternoon 
during  her  visit  to  me  at  Griff,  probably  in  1839  or  1840, 
when  it  occurred  to  her  to  tell  me  how  she  had  visited 
a  condemned  criminal — a  very  ignorant  girl  who  had 
murdered  her  child  and  refused  to  confess  :  how  she  had 
stayed  with  her,  praying  through  the  night,  and  how  the 
poor  creature  at  last  broke  out  into  tears  and  confessed 
her  crime.  My  aunt  afterwards  went  with  her  in  the 
cart  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  story  told  by  my 
aunt  with  great  feeling  affected  me  deeply,  and  I  never 
\oX  the  impression  of  that  afternoon  and  our  talk 
tOQfether." 

The  "germ"  lay  many  years  in  the  mind  of  the 
listener,  until  the  simple  country  girl  had  matured  into 
the  cultured,  large-hearted,  great-souled  woman  ;  and  then 
the  hidden  treasure  poured  forth — in  the  grandly  simple, 
profoundly  touching,  story  of  the  village  carpenter's 
love  and  sorrow. 

Where  every  page  has  its  own  peculiar  interest,  where 
every  character  has  his  or  her  own  living  charm,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  to  stand  reverently  aside 
and  admire  the  power  of  the  divine  gift ;   or  simply  to 
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say,  as  George  Eliot  herself  said,  writing  when  its 
sheets  were  scarcely  dry,  "I  love  it  very  much;" 
adding-,  moreover,  "  And  I  am  deeply  thankful  to  have 
written  it,  whatever  the  public  may  say  to  it — a  result 
Vv'hich  is  still  in  darkness." 

The  result  did  not  remain  long  in  doubt.     The  book 
took  the  reading  public  literally  by  storm. 

After  "Adam  Bede  "  came  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  a 
book  whicli,  in  many  respects,  is  almost  equal  to  its  great 
predecessor,  and  in  which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
the  author  takes  her  readers  into  <  jr  personal  confidence, 
and  describes  many  of  the  scenes-a.^  ^%r^.uch  of  the  inner 
experience  of  her  own  girlhood.  "  My  books  are  deeply 
serious  things  to  me,  and  come  out  of  all  the  painful 
discipline,  all  the  most  hardly  learnt  lessons  of  my  past 
life,"  she  wrote  about  this  time.  Certainly,  for  passion, 
pathos,  and  poetic  beauty  of  description,  "  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss "  is  unique  among  her  works.  And  Maggie 
is  without  exception  the  most  lovable  and  generally' 
delightful  of  all  George  Eliot's  heroines.  Whatever 
she  does,  whether  in  her  wise  or  her  foolish  moments,  we 
are  never  out  of  tune  with  her ;  we  never  lose  sympathy 
with  her  or  faith  in  her.  We  follow  her  fortunes  from 
first  to  last  with  absorbed  interest,  and  see  the  break-up 
of  the  homely  family  at  the  mill  as  regretfully  as  Mrs. 
Tulliver  did  the  loss  of  her  silver  teapot  and  "  the  chany 
with  the  gold  sprig." 

In  the   following  year    "Silas   Marner"  was  written. 
This  was   the   first   occasion    on    which    George    Eliot 
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undertook   to  portray    the    workings   of  an    exceptional 
mind ;  but  inasmuch  as   the   task   she  laid   upon  herself 
was  to  lead   the  man  gently  back,   "  by  the  hand  of  a 
hltle  child,"  to  the  everyday  life  of  his  fellows,  she  kept 
well  within  the  range  of  her  highest  and  noblest  faculties, 
and    it   is    difficult  to    imagine  a   more    exquisite   prose 
poem  than   the    conversion    to  humanity  of  the  cynical 
solitary  weaver,  while  the  touches  of  humour  in  this  book 
are  as  sparkling  and  bright  as  in  the  earlier  works. 

T^      .  three  novels  ("  Adam  Bede,"  "  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss      and    "Silas    Marner ")    were  written    in    three 
consecutive  years,  and  George  Eliot  was  now  at  the  very 
height  of  her    literary    renown.      "Adam    Bede"    was 
selling  ''at   the    rate    of    16,000    a  year;"    money   was 
pounng  in ;  enduisiastic  publishers  were  competing  for 
the  next  production  of  the  skilled  brain  and  hand," and 
George  Eliot,  at  length  discovered  to  be  a  woman,  was 
voted  by  common  consent  to  the  first  place  in  the  literary 
.p*orld  of  the  time. 

'  From  that  date  until  the  day  of  her  death  George 
Eliot  lived  in  a  world  of  devoted  worshippers.  So 
intense,  indeed,  was  the  admiration  with  which  her 
immediate  circle  regarded  her  that  no  criticism  on  her 
writings  which  could  in  the  least  be  called  adverse  was 
ever  allowed  to  be  seen  by  her.  In  this  atmosphere, 
the  natural  result  followed.  George  Eliot's  remarkable 
powers  did  not  gain  strength  ;  on  the  contrary,  deprived 
of  the  healthy  stimulus  of  candid  criticism,  they  showed 
signs  of  waning. 
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She  now  made  "a  new  departure"  In  her  writings, 
and  as  the  result  of  much  thought  and  severe  study 
produced  the  historical  romance  of  "  Romola." 

This  was  to  George  Eliot  herself  the  most  important 
of  all  her  works.  It  was  that  which  cost  her  the  most 
anxiety.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  her  friends  she  says,  "  I 
began  it  a  young  woman, — I  finished  It  an  old  woman." 
It  was  the  most  remunerative  of  all  her  books,  for  she 
received  no  less  than  £7,000  for  its  appearance  In  the 
Cornhill  Magazine,  the  copyright  remaining  her  own. 
And  so  far  as  conception  of  plot  goes,  it  is  certainly 
the  grandest  of  her  novels.  It  Is  full  of  local  colour, 
and  full  also  of  movement;  the  amount  of  erudition 
shown  In  the  work,  and  the  Intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Florentines  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  remarkable;  It  is  interesting  as 
history,  and  the  chief  character  is  a  noble  ideal  woman  ; 
and  yet  by  most  people  the  book  is  felt  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  disappointment.  In  fact,  the  personages 
impress  one  with  the  Idea  of  being  "  studies  "  rather 
than  living  characters. 

In  this  book  George  Eliot  carries  out  to  its  fullest 
extent  the  process  of  minute  mental  and  moral  dissection. 
The  vein  of  bright  humour  which  marks  her  earlier 
style  vanishes.  With  the  most  laudable  ambition  she 
strives  after  something  higher  than  she  has  yet 
attained — she  assumes  the  role  of  the  teacher,  the 
philosopher,  the  ^analyst  of  human  hearts  and  motives ; 
but    in    so    doing   she   seems   to    miss    that    on   which 
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her   fame   was   founded.      She   is  no  longer  the  story- 
teller. 

This  is  observable  in  all  her  later  works,  although 
"  Felix  Holt,"  her  next  book,  belongs  more  to  the  order 
of  sensational  novels  than  any  other  of  her  writings. 
All  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  thrilling  narra- 
tive are  there.  Yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  rather 
that  of  a  political  or  philosophic  treatise  than  a  tale. 
The  beautiful  simplicity  which  "Adam  Bede"  shares 
in  common  with  all  the  higher  class  of  fiction  is  absent, 
and  instead  we  have  a  plot  so  involved  that  we  can 
scarcely  follow  it,  and  long  disquisitions  but  sparsely 
relieved  by  some  touches  of  the  old  humour  with  which 
our  hearts  were  cheered  along  the  course  of  a  tragic 
story  in   the  earlier  days. 

In  "  Middlemarch,"  which  was   published   five    years 
after  "  Felix  Holt,"  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  a  return 
to  the  author's  earlier  manner,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  novel 
with  little  or  no  plot,  and  dealing  entirely  with  characters 
drawn  from  life — many  of  them  being  almost  living.      It 
gives  us  a  complete  representation  of  English  provincial 
life   in  all  its  phases.     From  the  county  people,  such  as 
the  Brookes  and   Chettams,  to   respectable   middle-class 
families  of  the  Viney  and  Garth  type,  down  to  the  low 
avaricious   Waules   and    Featherstones,    every   separate 
individual    is    described    with   a  vigour    of    touch    truly 
amazing,    while   much   of  the   sadness   of  the   story   is 
relieved   by  delightful   flashes  of  humour. 

"  Daniel  Deronda"  is  the  last  of  George  Eliot's  great 
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works  of  fiction.  It  Is  a  book  written  evidently  with  a 
distinct  object.  IMordecai,  the  Jewish  apostle,  Is  In  fact 
the  actual  expression  of  George  EHot's  own  Ideas  on 
Judaism.  She  shared  in  his  romantic  dream  of  the  re- 
estabhshment  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation  In  Palestine.  But 
here  again,  in  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  book,  we  seem  to 
come  into  the  same  atmosphere  as  that  of  "Romola," 
with  its  ideals,  types,  theories,  philosophies,  and  enthu- 
siasms ;  on  the  other  hand.  In  the  English  or  Christian 
section  of  the  story — for  it  Is  divided  into  what  are  really 
two  distinct  tales  going  on  at  the  same  time — we  find 
ourselves,  as  George  Eliot  undoubtedly  found  herself, 
much  more  at  home.  We  turn  with  relief  from  the 
tame  perfections  of  the  Jewish  heroine  to  wilful,  fasci- 
nating Gwendolen.  Here  is  life ;  and  almost  the  entire 
interest  of  the  book  attaches  Itself  to  the  girl  whose 
selhsh,  frivolous  nature  is  gradually  exalted  and  purified 
by  the  fires  of  suffering  and  temptation  through  which 
she  passes.  In  the  portrayal  of  such  a  character  George 
Eliot  displays  her  very  finest  powers. 

Besides  being  essayist,  translator,  novelist,  and  philo- 
sopher, George  Eliot  aspired  to  be  a  poet.  Indeed,  it 
was  after  the  fame  of  a  poet  that,  as  we  are  told,  her 
soul  especially  thirsted ;  and  all  through  her  life  she 
contributed  verses  to  different  magazines.  But  her 
longest  and  most  important  poem  was  the  "Spanish 
Gypsy,"  by  which  posterity  will  probably  judge  her 
claim  to  the  poetic  title.  The  plot  is  a  magnificent 
one,  and  its  setting  most  dramatic.     The  conception  of 
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Zarca,   the  grand   savage,  whose    life-long    aim   is   the 
fusion  of  the  wandering  gypsy  tribes  into  one  nation,  is  a 
splendid   one.     Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the 
romantic  incident  of  the  discovery  of  his  lost  daiKditer 
m  Duke  Silva's  affianced  bride;  nothing  can  be  conceived 
hner  than  the  renunciation  of  happiness  and  position  bv 
i-.dalma  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  her  outcast  people.     Up 
to  the  very  end  of  the  tragedy  the   situations  are  most 
thnllmg,   but  with  all   its  high  merits,    moral   grandeur, 
and  flow  of  language,  and  notwithstanding  its  rhythmical 
e.xcellence,  we  come  to  the   conclusion,  as  we  shut  the 
pages  of  th.s  or  any  other  of  George  Eliot's  poems,  that 
.t  IS  not  by  her  verse  that  her  fame  will  chiefly  live      No 
mere   labour    or  culture    can    simulate    "  the    liaht    that 
never  was  on  land  or  sea ; "  and  it  is  just  this  Imeless 
somethmg  which  we  feel  to  be  wanting  in  George  Eliofs 
nnest  periods. 


III. 

At  a  very  early  age  George  Eliot,  as  we  may  gather 
from  her  letters,  and  equally  from  the  autobiographical 
portions  of  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  religious  conviction.  In  the  changeful  mental 
condaion  of  Maggie  Tullivers  girlhood  we  have  a  very 
lauhful  picture  of  the  future  novelists  own  state  of 
mmd.  She  passed  through  many  phases  of  religious 
thought,  and  at  one  time  adopted  views  bordering  on 
asceticism.     The  pursuit  of  pleasure  was  a  snare;  dress 
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was  vanity ;  society  was  a  danger.  Even  music,  an  art 
in  which  she  excelled  and  delighted,  was  put  aside ;  and 
novel-reading  was  condemned.  Her  chief  pleasures  were 
found  in  the  perusal  of  serious  biographies  and  devotional 
works,  and  in  writing  long  letters  of  a  religious  tendency 
to  an  old  school-friend. 

When,  in  opening  womanhood,  she  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bray  and  the  Henne.lls,  her 
views  altered  considerably.  ]\Ir.  Hennell's  book,  "An 
Inquiry  Concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity,"  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  her,  and  so  great  a  rebound  was 
there  from  her  former  state  of  religious  fervour,  that 
she  shortly  felt  it  her  duty  to  cease  all  attendance  at 
church.  This  was  such  a  severe  shock  to  her  father 
that  it  almost  led  to  his  breaking  up  his  home  altogether. 
Ikit  after  a  short  time  her  affection  for  him  prevailed,  and 
she  resumed  church-rroinof  as  before. 

"In  the  last  year  of  her  life,"  writes  Mr.  Cross,  i.  his 
"  Life  of  George  Eliot,"  "she  told  me  that  few  things  ll\d 
occasioned  her  more  regret  than  this  temporary  collision 
wuth  her  father." 

She  was  a  most  affectionate  and  devoted  daughter, 
and  at  this  period  of  her  life  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
of  her  turning  aside  from  the  intellectual  tasks  which 
were  her  delight,  to  superintend  the  small  details  of 
household  management,  or  to  soothe  the  last  days  of 
a  suffering  and  aged  parent.  "  My  chair  by  my  father's 
bedside  is  a  very  blessed  seat  to  me,"  she  wrote  during 
her  father's  last  trying  illness. 
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His  death  produced  a  terrible  blanl<  in  her  life;  and 
for  some  years  she  seems  to  have  suffered  much  'from 
depression  of  spirits,  although  surrounded  bj-  a  circle  of 
warm  and  admiring  friends. 

Hers  was  an  eminently  aftectionate  and  cllnMncr 
nature,  and  all  through  her  life  we  see  her  need  of  having 
some  one  upon  whom  to  lavish  tlie  strength  of  h»r  love 
and  enthusiasm-all  the  more  need,  perhaps,  because  in 
later  hfe  she  was  never  able  to  regain  the  spiritual  faith 
of  her  girlhood,-her  belief  at  this  time  bein<.  more 
neariy  allied  to  Comtism  than  to  Christianity,  a'ithou-.h 
we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  her  biographer  that  h'er 
adherence  to  Comtism  was  only  a  limited  one 

Her  union  with  Mr.  George  Lewes  is  a  step  which  has 
been  regarded  from  different   standpoints,-on   the   one 
hand  as  the  great  mistake  of  her  life,  and  on  the  other  as 
a  most  sublime  e.xample  of  her  self-forgetfulness      That 
.t  WPS  product^^•e  of  much  domestic  happiness  there  can 
b^.    no    doubt.      All    George    Eliot's    more    important 
manuscripts  are  inscribed  with  words  such  as   these  - 
A^a,u  Bcde:  "To  my  dear  husband  I  give  the  MS  of  a 
work  which  would  never  have  been  written  but  for  the 
happiness  which  his  love  has  conferred    upon    my  life " 
Spanish    Gypsy :   "  To   my  dear,    everyday  dearer   hus- 
band.      Middkman/,:  "To  my  dear  husband,    in  this 
nineteenth   year   of  our   blessed   union."     And   in   her 
letters   and   journals,    continual    reference   is    made    in 
warmest  terms  to  her  happy  home  relations. 
And    to   Mr.    Lewes   the   world   owes   this   debt    of 
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gratitude,  that  ft  was  entirely  through  his  suggestion 
and  under  his  influence  that  George  Eliot  turned  her 
thoughts  towards  the  writing  of  fiction.  "  I  think/'  he 
said  one  day,  "that  you  could  wTite  a  good  story  if 
you  tried." 

The   brilliant   results    of    that    "trial"   all    the   world 
knows,  for  George   Eliot's  works  have   been  translated 
into  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.     But,  happy 
in  her   own  home,   George   Eliot  suffered  much  at  this 
time  from  the  alienation  of  friends  and  the  severing  of 
family  tics ;  and  it    is  a  somewhat  significant    fact   that, 
after  having  for  many  years  professed  to  hold  marriage 
m  itself  somewhat  as  a  bond  and    fetter,  within   a  very 
i^ss  months  after  Mr.  Lewes's  death,  she  was  married  in 
a  church  with  all  due  observance  and  ceremony  to  Mr. 
Cross,  who  has  since  compiled  the  interesting  volumes 
of  her    "  Life  and  Letters."     We  also  learn  from  him, 
that  during  their  short  married  life— for  George   Eliot 
died  in  the  year  following— she  much   enjoyed  read.ng 
aloud    the    Bible,     "especially    the    finest    chapters    o^' 
Isaiah,    Jeremiah,   and   St.    Paul's    Epistles,   which   best 
suited  the  organ-like  tones  of  her  voice." 

One  of  the  greatest  social  charms  of  George  Eliot  was 
an  exceptionally  sweet  voice,  and  her  conversation  w^as 
always  brilliant  and  animated.  She  drew  round  her 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  science,  art,  and  lite- 
rature, and  had  the  power  of  commanding  the  most 
devoted  affection  and  admiration,  and  this  with  very  little 
aid  from  mere  beauty  of  feature.     As  a  girl,  she  was  said 
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to  be  plain  ;  as  a  woman,  her  face  had  more  of  power 
than  beauty  in  ft.  She  was  supposed  equally  to  resemble 
the  poet  Dante  and  the  reformer  Savonarola,  in  whose 
story  she  took  so  deep  an  interest. 

In  spite  of  her  dazzling  social  powers,    it  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  quiet  "dual  life"  of  home   that  she  chiefly 
delighted,— in  the  absolute  retirement  of  the  country,  or 
in  foreign  travel.      Her  health  was  by  no  means  robust, 
and  some  of  her  finest  literary  work  was  accomplished  in 
much  weakness  and  weariness  of  body.     Her  mind  had 
always  a  somewhat    melancholy  cast,    and  she  had  the 
most  profound  distrust  of  her  own  powers,  always  fearing 
that  the  work  last  accomplished  would  be  followed  by  no 
new  inspirations.     It  is  undeniable  that  a  certain  tone  of 
sadness  runs   through  all  her  books ;  but  we  learn  from 
herself  that  she  did  not  mean  this  to  be  the  case.     "  She 
was  deeply  pained,"  writes  her  husband,  "at  the  time  of 
our  first  acquaintance  when,  in  reply  to  a  direct  question, 
I  was  obliged  to  admit  that,  with  all  my  admiration  for 
cbjr  books,  I  found  them  on  the  whole  profoundly  sad. 
But  sadness,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  was  certainly  not  the 
note  of  her  intimate  converse,  for  she  had  the  distinctive 
feminine  qualities  which  add  a  rhythm  to  the  movement 
of  hfe." 

It  was  no  part  of  George  Eliot's  creed,  in  spite  of  her 
masculine  pen-name,  that  genius  should  unsex  a  woman. 
On  the  contrary,  she  delighted  in  purely  feminine 
occupations,  and  was  certainly  prouder  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  an  excellent  housekeeper  than  of  the  other  fact 
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that  she  was  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  writer  of 

her  acre. 

A  quick  sympathy,  a  special  capacity  for  creating  a 
complete  atmosphere  of  loving  interest,  delight  in  every- 
thing worthy  for  its  own  sake,  unbounded  enthusiasm 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  an  almost  morbidly 
sensitive,  shrinking  nature,  added  to  varied  accomplish- 
ments, deep  learning,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of 
application — these,  allied  to  genius,  made  up  the  being 
whom  the  world  reveres  as  George  Eliot. 


IV. 

Although  her  teaching  was  in  no  sense  dogmatic, 
and,  indeed,  could  not  be  so,  yet  the  noblest  practical 
lessons  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  sacredness  of  duty, 
and  the  blessedness  of  self-sacrifice  are  constantly 
enforced  by  her.  Over  and  over  again  she  impresses 
upon  her  readers  the  great  truth  that  the  highest  Mfe 
of  man  begins  only  when  he  begins  to  live  not  t^ 
himself,  and  that  in  contrast,  the  conscious  pursuit  ot\l 
happiness  as  his  highest  aim  inevitably  tends  to  degrade 
and  enslave  him.  Every  one  of  her  works  has  the 
same  grand  purpose.  She  is  no  hero-worshipper ;  she 
has  no  homage  to  give  to  the  exceptionally  gifted,  or  the 
pre-eminently  beautiful.  In  the  ordinary  walks  of  life 
she  finds  true  grandeur,  in  ordinary  domestic  relations 
true  pathos.  Upon  ordinary  men  and  women,  tempted 
and  tried  by  the  everyday  cares  of  life,  she  concentrates 
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all  the  powers  of  her  genius,  filling  in  every  little  detail 
with  so  careful  a  hand  that  we  seem  to  see  them  throutrh 
and  through.  She  is  never  carried  away,  even  by  the 
most  fascinatinc:  of  her  characters.  She  is  never  even 
for  a  moment  led  to  make  us  believe  wrong  right  or 
vice  beautiful.  No  sooner  is  a  bad  or  a  doubtful  action 
done  than  we  see,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  inevitable 
Nemesis  approaching ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
steadily  reminded  that  it  is  only  by  patient  striving  and 
resignation  that  the  hiQ:her  life  can  ever  be  reached.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  beautiful  expression 
of  George  Eliot's  aim  as  a  writer  than  that  given  by 
herself  in  the  well-known  lines  with  which  she  concludes 
her  Poems : 

"  May  I  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony. 
Enkindle  generous  ardour,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty  ; 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense. 
So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible, 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world  " 


o'^ 
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"  SiiEPPERTON  Church  !  "  With  these  two  words  George 
Eh'ot  bcgnis  her  first  work  of  fiction — "  I'he  Sad  Fortunes  of 
the  Rev.  Amos  Barton,"  and  to  Shepperton,  therefore,  we 
think  should  be  assigned  a  special  place  of  honour.  It  is  not 
a  purely  imaginary  sketch,  but,  like  so  many  of  George  Eliot's 
best  descriptions,  is  a  reminiscence  of  her  early  days.  Indeed, 
it  Avas  to  this  very  church  that,  in  the  year  1819,  one  Mr. 
Robert  Evans,  of  Asbery  Farm,  took  his  seven  days'  old  infant 
to  be  baptized  in  the  homely  name  of  Mary  Anne.  The 
church  may  still  be  found  at  Chilvers  Coton,  a  village  near  her 
early  home,  where  the  incumbent  used  to  preach  sermons 
"  shrewdly  compounded  of  High  Church  doctrines  and  Low 
Church  Evangelicanism,"  and  where  "  the  little  flight  of  steps 
with  a  wooden  rail  runs  up  the  outer  wall  and  leads  to  the 
school  children's  gallery. 

Among  the  tombs  is  a  monument  overshadowed  by  a  yew- 
tree,  with  the  inscription — 

HDcre  lies 

WAITING   THE   SUMMONS   OF   THE   ARCHANGEL'S   TRUMPET, 
ALL   THAT   WAS   MORTAL 

OF   THE   BELOVED   WIFE   OF   THE 

Revd.  JOHN   GWYTHER,  B.A., 

CURATE   OF   THIS   PARISH, 

DIED   NOV.    4,    1836, 

AGED   THIRTY-FOUR    YEARS, 

LEAVING   A    HUSBAND   AND    SEVEN    CHILDREN. 

This  wife  of  John  Gwyther  was  the  original  of  sweet  Milly, 
wife  of  Amos  Barton,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
George  Eliot's  mother. 
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Shepperton,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  Chilvers  Coton,  the  home 
of  Amos  Barton  and  Mr.  Gilfil,  is  such  a  village  as  George 
Eliot  loved  to  depict  and  to  remember,  for  it  was  among  the 
associations  of  her  earliest  childhood.  Nothing  is  more  striking 
all  through  her  life,  as  revealed  by  her  letters  and  journals,  than 
her  intense  love  of  the  country.  Though,  for  reasons  of  con- 
venience, much  of  her  time  was  passed  in  London,  she  seems 
never  to  have  been  so  happy  as  when  she  could  get  out  of  it. 
"  The  business  of  life,"  she  writes  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Hennell, 
"  shuts  us  up  within  the  environs  of  London,  and  within  sight 
of  human  advancements  which  I  should  be  very  glad  to  believe 
in  without  seeing." 

But  her  heart  is  always  yearning  after  the  broad  fields  and 
homesteads,  the  high  hedges  and  deep  rutted  lanes,  among 
which  her  young  life  was  spent.  "  The  country  air  always  has 
a  magical  effect  upon  me,"  she  writes  in  later  life.  "  But  it  is 
not  the  air  alone.  It  is  the  wide  sky  and  the  hills  and  the 
wild  flowers  which  are  linked  with  all  calming  thoughts,  just  as 
every  object  in  town  has  its  perturbing  associations." 

George  Eliot  has  a  great  compassion  for  those  whose  child- 
hood has  not  a  country  home  for  their  memories  to  cling  about 
and  take  root  in.  "  These  familiar  flowers,  these  well-remem- 
bered birdnotes,  these  furrowed  and  grassy  fields,  each  with  the 
personality  given  it  by  the  capricious  hedgerows — such  things 
as  these  are  the  mother-tongue  of  our  imagination,  the  language 
that  is  laden  with  all  the  subtle  inextricable  associations  that 
the  fleeting  hours  of  our  childhood  have  left  behind  them. 
Our  delight  in  the  sunshine  on  the  deep-bladed  grass  to-day 
might  be  no  more  than  the  faint  perception  of  wearied  souls  if 
it  were  not  for  the  sunshine  and  the  grass  in  the  far-off  years 
which  still  live  in  us,  and  transform  our  perception  into  love." 
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Janet's  Repentance,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  stories  George 
Eliot  ever  wrote,  was  the  third  of  the  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life." 
It  was  at  the  time  not  altogether  approved  by  the  Editor  of 
Blackzvood's  Magazine,  being  presumably  too  religious  in  tone, 
and  George  Eliot  offered  to  withdraw  it,  but  it  finally  took  its 
place  with  the  other  Scenes.  Perhaps  on  account  of  this  early 
misadventure^  George  Eliot  herself  had  a  special  fondness  for 
"  Janet."  "  My  irony,"  she  writes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blackwood, 
"  is  not  directed  against  opinions,  but  against  the  vices  and 
weaknesses  that  belong  to  human  nature.  I  should  like  not 
to  be  offensive,  I  should  like  to  touch  every  heart  among  my 
readers  with  nothing  but  loving  humour,  with  tcndernes.s,  with 
belief  in  goodness." 

The  climax  of  the  wretched  home-life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dempster  comes  when  the  drunken  husband  turns  the  wife  out 
into  the  chill  night,  leaving  her  in  her  white  garments,  with 
flowing  hair,  and  bare  feet,  to  seek  refuge  at  a  kindly  neigh- 
bour's door.  The  strong  sympathy  which  the  reader  feels  with 
Janet  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  she  is  such 
an  erring  heroine  ;  and  nothing  in  fiction  can  be  finer  than  the 
heroic  struggles  of  this  desolate  heart  towards  a  truer  and 
better  life. 
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Adam  Bede  is  an  essentially  strong  character  and  his  physique 
suits  him.      He  is  a  large-boned,  muscular  man,  nearly  six  feet 
high,  with  a  flat  back,  a  well-poised  head,  a  muscular  arm  and 
a  "deep  baritone  voice.      His  hair  and  eyes   are  dark,  and  as 
we  first  see  him  we  are  told  "  his  roughly  hewn   face,  when  m 
repose,  has  no  other  beauty  than   such    as  belongs    to    good- 
humoured,  honest  intelligence."     But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
at  times  he  cannot  be  well   called  good-humoured.      His  very 
honesty  and    intelligence   make   him   somewhat  hard.      He   is 
severe  upon  his  disreputable  father,  and  not  always  very  gentle 
with   his  peevish   old   mother.      He   is  hard   upon   his   young 
master   and   friend  on  the  first  suspicion  of  personal   wrong  ; 
savagely  vindictive  and  fiercely  unforgiving  when  he  knows  the 
wrong  accomplished  ;  but  at   the  same  time   the   hardness   is 
essentially  against  the  wrong,  not  against  the  wrong-doer,  and 
a-ainst  it  rather  as  it  affects  others  than  as  it   spoils  or  over- 

shadows  his  own  life. 

It  is  through  the  strength  of  his  love,  and  the  bitter  trial  his 
love  brings  with   it,   that  Adam   Bede  learns  gentleness.     To 
Hetty  he  is  never  anything  but  gentle.      There  is  something 
excessively   touching   in  the   way    in    which    the  strong  man 
enfolds  as  it  were  the  girl  whom   he  loves  in  the  tenderness 
of  his  power.     The  bashful  reverence  with  which  he  humbles 
himself  before  her   in   her  unsullied    loveliness   is    only  to   be 
excelled  by  the  respectful  pity  with  which  he  clings  to  her  in 
the  hour  of  her  shame.      His   character   is   drawn   throughout 
with  a  masterly  hand,  and  it  can  be  no  surprise  to  any  one  to 
find   in  the  private  record  of  George  Eliot's  life  the  admission 
of  her  own  affection   for  this  admirable  creation,  perhaps  the 
very  finest  of  all   that   came   from   her  hand.      We   can  well 
imagine  that  to  such  a  woman   as   George   Eliot,  Adam   Bede 
would  have  been  a  typical  hero,  and  we  can  also  imagine  that 
she  loved  him  none  the  less  because  in  some   at  least  of  his 
features  she  traced  a  resemblance  to  the  father  whose  memory 
she  cherished  with  such  deep  affection. 
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*'TilE  DONXITIIORNE  ARMS "  stood,  we  are  told,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  the  small  farmyard  and  stackyard 
which  joined  it  giving  the  traveller  promise  of  a  good  feed 
for  himself  and  his  horse,  though  the  sign-post  before  the  door, 
by  reason  of  its  weather-beaten  condition,  left  the  heraldic 
bearings  of  the  Donnithorne  family  somewhat  in  doubt.  It  is 
a  village-inn  of  the  old  picturesque  type,  such  as  George  Eliot 
was  accustomed  to  see  day  after  day  in  her  girlhood,  when 
coaching  and  posting  were  still  the  only  means  of  locomotion — 
such  an  inn  as  she  has  immortalized  for  us  also  in  the  pages  of 
"  Silas  jMarner." 

"  The  Donnithorne  Arms "  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
founded with  any  ordinary  village  alehouse  of  unaristocratic 
connections.  It  had  other  pretensions  besides  its  marred 
heraldic  sign-board.  The  landlord,  Mr.  Casson,  that  man  of 
singular  build,  "  who  on  a  front  view  appeared  to  consist 
principally  of  two  spheres,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  the  earth  to  the  moon,"  was  a  person  who  carried 
his  globular  form  with  immense  dignity,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  one  who  has  been  fifteen  years  butler  to  "the 
family,"  and  wlio,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  "  been 
brought  up  among  the  gentry  from  a  by."  The  "  Arms  "  had, 
moreover,  a  distinct  connection  with  what  Mr.  Casson  would 
doubtless  have  called  the  other  national  institution — viz.,  the 
Church,  seeing  that  it  was  at  this  house  that  Parson  Irwine  was 
accustomed  to  put  up  "  the  grey  cob  "  on  which  he  rode  over 
to  perform  the  one  weekly  service  in  Ilayslope  Church. 

Almost  within  sight  of  "The  Donnithorne  Arms  "  was  that 
piece  of  unenclosed  ground,  with  a  maple  in  the  middle  of  it, 
on  which  Dinah  Morris  gave  her  first  memorable  sermon  ;  but 
Mr.  Casson,  being  a  staunch  supporter  of  Church  and  State, 
would  not  put  forward  that  fact  as  any  recommendation,  seeing 
that  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  entertain  any  feeling  but  that 
of  a  passing  curiosity  for  any  "  I\IetIiodissesl'  male  or  female. 
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IlKTTV  has  just  returned  from  that  fatal  walk  of  hers  across 
the  wood  to  Donnithorne  Chase,  where  she  and  Arthur  have 
had  their  first  rendezvous  and  their  first  kiss.  She  has  been 
scolded  perhaps  a  little  more  than  usual  by  her  aunt,  and  is 
now  shut  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  own  upper  chamber  where 
she  may  think  in  quiet  over  the  events  of  the  day.  Hetty's 
thinking  amounts  to  this  :— having  carefully  locked  her  door 
she  takes  off  her  dress  and  lets  down  the  masses  of  dark  hair 
which  had  been  twisted  about  her  head.  Then  taking  from  a 
drawer  some  bits  of  wax  candles  which  she  had  secretly  bought 
for  her  own  illumination,  she  sticks  them  in  the  candle  sockets, 
which  by  good  luck  are  found  on  each  side  of  the  old  mirror  in 
her  bedroom.  Not  contented,  however,  with  the  dim  reflection 
of  herself  thus  afforded,  for  the  mirror  is  blotched  with  age,  she 
takes  from  a  locked  drawer  a  small  looking-glass  in  a  red 
frame,  upon  which  she  has  expended  a  shilling  in  order  to  see 
licr  pretty  face  to  better  advantage.  Then  she  sits  down  to 
admire  herself.  It  is  a  lovely  image  that  the  glass  sends  back. 
She  is  not  wrong  in  telling  herself  so.  She  has  told  herself  so 
many  times  before,  but  never  before  has  she  taken  so  real  a 
pleasure  in  her  own  beauty.  The  vainest  woman  is  never 
thoroughly  conscious  of  her  own  powers  till  love  is  waking  in 
her  ;  and  love — such  love  as  she  was  capable  of — is  waking  in 
Hetty  ,  not  the  love  indeed  which  is  engrossed  with  the  object 
on  which  its  licart  is  fixed,  but  just  enough  of  love  to  make 
her  think  it  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  admired  and  caressed  ;  just 
enough  to  make  the  dim  prospect  of  a  future,  where  Arthur  is 
to  be  king  and  she  a  queen  set  on  a  throne  beside  him,  a 
tremulous  joy.     Poor  little  Hetty  ! 
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The  Hall  Farm,  made  immortal  as  the  home  of  Mrs.  Poyser, 
had  once  been  the  residence  of  some  country  squire.  It  had 
been  the  Hall — it  was  now  only  the  Hall  Farm,  but  it  still 
retained  many  relics  of  its  ancient  dignity,  more  especially  in 
the  glory  of  its  front  gate,  which  had  not  been  opened  within 
the  memory  of  man,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  equanimity  of 
the  two  lionesses  rampant  who  grin  at  one  another  across  it. 

The  house  itself  is  a  fine  old  place,  of  red  brick,  softened  by 
a  pale  powdery  lichen  which  has  spread  from  the  red  brick  of 
the  house  to  the  limestone  ornaments  which  surround  the  three 
gables,  the  windows,  and  the  door  place.  The  windows  are 
patched  with  wooden  panes,  and  the  great  front  door,  like  the 
gate,  rests  on  its  former  achievements,  and  never  opens  now. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  decayed  gentility  about  the  place  which 
gives  Mrs.  Peyser's  account  of  its  state  an  air  of  not  being  far 
short  of  the  truth,  "  a  big  rambling  house  as  gets  dirty  i'  one 
corner  as  fast  as  you  clean  it  in  another." 

But  the  kitchen,  where  the  family  life  of  the  house  now 
centres  (the  other  sitting  rooms  being  utilized  as  stores  for 
wool  and  lumber),  is  a  picture  of  bright  cheerful  cleanhness — so 
clean  indeed,  that  it  would  seem  impossible  for  the  sharpest  eye 
to  detect  a  speck  of  dirt  anywhere ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Poyser's  eyes, 
being  no  doubt  practised  in  the  art,  are  constantly  discovering 
such  flaws,  while  her  energies  are  continually  exercised  in  what 
seems  the  supererogatory  work  of  "  cleaning  up."  But  then 
nowhere  else  could  an  oak  table  have  got  such  a  polish  by  the 
hand,  genuine  "elbow  polish,"  Mrs.  Poyser  calls  it,  thanking 
God  she  never  had  any  of  your  varnished  rubbish  in  the  house ; 
and  never  before  did  brass  candlesticks  and  pewter  dishes  shine 
with  so  dazzling  a  lustre.  "  I  think,"  says  Captain  Donnithorne 
when  he  enters  Mrs.  Poyser's  kitchen,  "  it  is  the  most  charming 
room  I  know.  I  should  like  every  farmer's  wife  to  come  and 
look  at  it  for  a  pattern." 
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HETTY    IN    THE    DAIRY. 

"The  dairy  was  certainly  worth  looking  at:  it  was  a  scene 
to  sicken  for  with  a  sort  of  calenture  in  hot  and  dusty  streets — 
such  coolness,  such  purity,  such  fresh  fragrance  of  new-pressed 
cheese,  of  firm  butter,  of  wooden  vessels  perpetually  bathed  in 
water,  such  soft  colouring  of  red  earthenware  and  creamy 
surfaces,  brown  wood  and  polished  tin,  grey  limestone,  and  rich 
orange-red  rust  on  the  iron  weights  and  hooks  and  hinges." 
This  description  of  the  dairy  at  the  Hall  Farm  is  evidently 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  knows  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  process 
of  pretty  Hetty's  butter-making  is  described  with  a  minute 
attention  to  details  which  tells  us — even  without  that  page  in 
her  life-story  at  Griff — that  the  writer  is  an  adept  in  the  art. 
Nowhere,  she  tells  us,  does  a  pretty  girl  look  prettier  than 
when  throwing  herself  into  the  attitudes  which  butter-making 
requires — tossing  movements  which  give  a  charming  curve  to 
the  dimpled  arm,  sideward  inclinations  which  show  to  advantage 
the  smooth  white  neck,  patting  movements  with  the  hands  which 
well  display  rounded  wrists  and  firm  but  shapely  fingers  !  And 
Hetty  is  a  remarkably  pretty  girl,  one  of  those  innocent  kitten- 
like creatures  who  take  men's  hearts  by  storm,  and  who  even 
to  womenkind  present  a  kind  of  fascination  which  excuses  one- 
half  at  least  of  their  misdoings. 

Even  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  was  not  given  to  too  great  apprecia- 
tion of  female  loveliness,  would  often  confess,  after  having 
"  done  her  duty  by  Hetty  " — that  is,  after  having  administered 
such  a  scolding  as  she  thought  was  due  from  her  to  the  niece 
to  whom  she  was  as  good  as  a  mother — that  really  "  the 
naughtier  the  little  huzzy  behaved,  the  prettier  she  looked." 

And  she  is  naughty !  With  all  our  admiration  for  her 
beauty,  v/ith  all  our  interest  in  her  fate,  we  are  never  allowed 
to  lose  sight  of  her  inherent  heartlessness.  Few  writers  have 
possessed  this  wonderful  power  of  fascinating  without  beguiling, 
of  enchaining  without  enslaving.  But  here  is  one  result  of 
George  Eliot's  unusual  self-mastery.  She  never  runs  into 
excesses,  she  never  oversteps  Nature,  and,  like  Nature,  she 
works  not  by  sudden  starts  and  surprises,  but  on  a  method  of 
natural  evolution.  So,  from  the  very  first,  though  Hetty 
charms,  pleases,  delights,  we  do  not  find  absolute  fault  with 
Mrs.  Poyser's  criticism  of  her,  that  "  she  is  no  better  nor  a 
cherry  wi'  a  hard  stone  inside  it." 
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HAYSLOPE    CHURCH. 

The  church  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  rich  undulating  land- 
scape of  swelling  meadow  and  wooded  valley,  where  Parson 
Irwine  preached  to  his  rustic  congregation  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, is,  we  are  told,  to  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
village  of  Ellaston,  not  far  from  Ashbourne,  in  Staffordshire  ; 
but  the  readers  of  "  Adam  Bede  "  scarcely  care  to  hear  of  it 
by  any  other  name  than  that  which  has  become  familiar  to 
their  ears.  We  like  to  think  of  the  family  party  from  the  Hall 
Farm,  making  their  way  up  the  hill.  Mr.  and  I^vlrs.  Poyser  arm 
in  arm,  brilliant  in  Sunday  costume,  followed  by  Hetty,  all 
pink  and  white  except  her  dark  hair  and  eyes  ;  and  the  ''little 
uns  "  so  full  of  their  mischievous  pranks.  We  like  to  think  of 
the  friendly  groups  we  know  so  well  loitering  about  the  open 
church-door  waiting  for  "  Parson."  We  like  to  hear  in  imagina- 
tion the  sound  of  the  famous  bassoon  and  key-bugles  bursting 
forth  in  the  long-drawn  notes  of  the  Evening  Hymn,  and  to  see 
the  ample  surpliced  form  of  our  old  friend  Mr.  Irwine  in  the 
reading-desk,  looking  round  with  benignant  face  upon  his 
simple  congregation,  while  he  reads  to  them  the  words  they 
are  unable  to  read  for  themselves,  or  preaches  from  the  crimson- 
decked  pulpit  sermons  of  such  practical  advice  and  warning 
as  they  can  understand. 

George  Eliot  goes  out  of  her  way  to  make  such  apology  for 
this  genial  undoctrinal  parish  priest  for  whom  she  has  so  real 
and  venerating  an  affection,  that  we  feel  tolerably  certain  the 
sketch  is  not  altogether  an  ideal  one.  Mr.  Irwine  was  probably 
modelled  from  some  old  friend  of  her  childish  days,  whose 
kindly  influence  lasted  long  after  the  sound  of  his  voice  had 
passed  into  the  great  silence.  Adam  Bede  gives  his  own 
opinion  as  to  ]\Ir.  Irwine's  teaching :  "  He  didn't  go  into  deep 
spiritual  experience.  He  didn't  go  into  those  things  ;  he 
preached  short  moral  sermons,  and  that  w^as  all.  But  he  acted 
pretty  much  up  to  what  he  said  ;  he  didn't  set  up  for  being 
different  from  the  other  folks  one  day,  and  then  be  as  like  'em 
as  two   peas   the  next.     And   he    made   folks   love  him   and 

respect  him I've  heard  a  deal  o'  doctrine  in  my  time, 

but  I  found  it  better  for  my  soul  to  be  humble  before  the 
mysteries  o'  God's  dealings,  and  not  to  be  making  a  clatter 
about  what  I  could  never  understand.  So  I  look  to  sfoincr 
nowhere  but  to  church,  and  hearing  no  one  but  j\Ir.  Irwine,  for 
he  said  nothing  but  what  was  good,  and  what  you'd  be  the 
better  for  remembering." 
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MAGGIE    AND    STEPHEN. 

"  Do  take  my  arm,"  he  said,  as  if  it  were  a  secret.  There  is 
something  strangely  winning  to  most  women  in  that  offer  of 
the  firm  arm.  The  help  is  not  wanted  physically  at  the 
moment,  but  the  sense  of  help,  the  presence  of  strength  that  is 
outside  them,  and  yet  theirs,  meets  a  continual  want  of  the 
imagination. 

This,  on  the  occasion  of  Stephen  Guest's  first  visit  to  Maggie 
during  the  absence  of  her  cousin. 

Many  have  found  matter  for  objection,  that  a  girl  of  Maggie's 
character  and  aspirations  could  possibly  have  been  inspired  by 
a  real  passion  for  the  man  "whose  diamond  ring,  attar  of  roses, 
and  air  of  nonchalant  leisure,  are  the  graceful  and  odoriferous 
result  of  the  largest  oil-mill  and  the  most  extensive  wharf  in 
St.  Oggs."  But  those  who  thus  argue  know  very  little  of 
human  nature,  and  nothing  is  more  psychologically  true  as  a 
study  of  character  than  this  love  of  a  high-souled  woman  for  a 
man  who  has  no  corresponding  fineness  of  fibre  in  his  nature. 

We  here  see  the  beginning  of  the  snare  which  is  to  be  the 
crowning  temptation  of  Maggie's  life,  yet  from  the  first  we  seem 
to  know  the  girl  so  well  that  we  are  sure  her  truest  and  best 
instinct  must  in  the  end  prevail.  We  are  only  made  aware  of 
what  we  know  must  come  when  we  hear  her  say,  "  I  couldn't 
live  in  peace  if  I  put  the  shadow  of  a  wilful  sin  between  myself 
and  God." 
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Maggie  has  done  her  gentle  cousin  the  greatest  wrong 
possible — she  has  stolen  away  the  heart  of  the  man  she  loved. 
True,  she  repents  bitterly  of  the  wrong,  and  has  made  the  best 
atonement  in  her  power.  She  has  deliberately  put  aside  her 
happiness,  and  chosen  instead,  disgrace^  poverty,  self-oblitera- 
tion, rather  than  purchase  love  and  wealth  at  the  price  of 
another's  pain  ;  and  just  as  in  her  loneliness  she  is  longing  and 
wearying  for  a  sign  or  sound  of  comfort  to  her  desolate  heart, 
Lucy's  voice  breaks  in  upon  her  sad  reverie. 

Without  her  having  discerned  the  sound  of  a  footstep,  she 
felt  a  light  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  heard  a  voice  close  to  her 
saying,  "  Maggie  !  " 

"  Lucy !  "  answered  a  voice,  with  a  sharp  ring  of  anguish 
in  it. 

"  I  know,  dear,"  said  Lucy,  '•  that  you  never  meant  to  make 
me  unhappy,  and  you  gave  him  up — you  did  what  it  must  have 
been  very  hard  to  do." 

"  Lucy,"  said  Maggie,  with  a  great  effort.  '•  I  pray  to  God 
continually   that    I    may  never  be    the   cause    of  sorrow   any 


more." 


She  broke  off  there  and  said  no  more.      But  they  clasped 
each  other  again  in  a  last  embrace. 


I 
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MAGGIE. 

Maggie  Tulliver  is  certainly  one  of  the  freshest  and  most 
fascinating  of  heroines.  From  the  time  when  we  get  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  "black-eyed  wench,"  with  her  tangled  hair  and 
the  brown  skin  that  makes  her  look  like  a  "  mulatter,"  and  is 
such  a  grief  to  her  worthy  mother,  up  to  the  last  tragic  hour  of 
her  stormy  young  life,  we  love  her.  That  she  is  a  creature  as 
full  of  faults  as  of  noble  impulses  we  see,  and  love  her  perhaps 
all  the  better  even  for  failings  which  make  her  so  essentially 
real,  that  we  think  of  her,  not  as  a  book  creation,  but  as  a 
living,  breathing  human  being,  whose  hand  we  have  clasped 
and  with  whose  struggles  we  have  sympathized.  In  the  end, 
it  is  almost  without  a  pang  that  Ave  see  the  rushing  flood 
sweeping  her  away  from  the  settled  sorrows  of  a  life  which  is  so 
hard  a  problem  for  her,  and  are  glad  to  leave  her  clasped  once 
more  in  the  arms  of  the  brother  to  whom  her  life  has  been  one 
long  devotion. 
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ESTHER    LYON. 

Esther  Lyon  is  drawn  by  George  Eliot  with  a  loving  hand. 
She  is  the  brightest,  most  coquettish,  most  sunny  of  her 
heroines.  The  author  has  endowed  her  with  the  gift  of  beauty, 
a  gift  she  rarely  bestowj  upon  her  favourites,  and  seems  to 
linger  fondly  over  the  details  of  her  charms.  In  no  other  of 
her  stories  do  we  find  so  many  allusions  to  soft  curls,  slender 
hands,  and  dainty  feet.  She  is  constantly  reminding  us  what 
a  fragile  delicate  creature  this  pet  of  hers  is,  and  at  first  we 
have  no  suspicion  of  the  magnificent  character  into  which  the 
winsome  little  beauty  is  to  develop.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  her  shallow  and  selfish,  very  much  as  Felix 
Holt  himself  thought  her  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  their 
first  meeting,  when  his  dictum  upon  her  was  that  she  was  "  a 
self-satisfied  minx."  But  hers  is  a  character  such  as  George 
Eliot  delighted  in — a  groiving  character,  and  chiefly  by  means 
of  "  the  coarse  and  rude  young  man,"  against  whom  she  revolts, 
but  to  whom  she  eventually  yields  her  whole  soul,  she  is  lifted 
above  the  petty  worldliness  in  which  we  first  find  her,  and 
reaches  the  full  stature  of  one  of  George  Eliot's  finest  creations. 
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Fklix  H(;LT,  the  Radical,  as  he  calls  himself,  is  a  man  who  has 
set  the  difficult  task  before  him  of  righting  the  wrong  that  is 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  he  can  do  so.  He  is  most  uncom- 
promising in  his  ideas.  He  gives  up  the  income  which  he  and 
his  mother  receive  from  the  sale  of  certain  quack  medicines, 
because  he  believes  them  to  be  "  no  more  use  than  ditch  water," 
and  cannot  accept  the  suggestion  of  his  mother  that  the 
nostrums  may  do  good  if  accompanied  by  prayer.  He  will 
not  practise  medicine,  for  which  he  has  been  educated,  but 
prefers  to  live  the  life  of  a  journeyman  watchmaker,  working 
hard  and  spending  all  his  leisure  in  teaching  poor  children, 
and  trying  to  tempt  men  out  of  the  public- house,  and  put  into 
them  some  real  feeling  of  their  own  dignities  and  responsibilities 
as  human  beings.  Job  Tudge,  "  a  small  fellow  with  a  germinal 
nose,  round  blue  eyes,  and  red  hair  that  curled  close  to  his 
head  like  the  wool  on  the  back  of  an  infantine  lamb,"  is  prime 
favourite  with  Felix,  who,  his  mother  complains,  will  not 
marry,  though  "  he  is  never  easy  but  when  he  has  a  child  on 
his  lap," — Felix's  argument  against  her  being  that  this  is  no 
reason  for  marrying.  "  For  a  bachelor's  children  are  always 
young  and  immortal,  always  lisping,  waddling,  helpless,  and 
with  a  chance  of  turning  out  good." 
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Felix  Holt  is  an  enthusiast,  an  iconoclast,  a  man  who 
objects  to  any  employment  that  may  oblige  him  to  prop  up  his 
chin  with  a  high  cravat  and  wear  straps !  He  desires  to  be  of 
the  people  and  with  them.  He  even  throws  aside  the  advan- 
tages which  a  superior  education  might  have  afforded  him,  and 
elects  to  work  with  his  hands  rather  than  his  head.  Yet  among 
the  people  he  has  ambition.  He  wants  to  rule,  to  lead,  to 
guide.  He  wants  to  be,  in  a  measure,  a  demagogue  ;  and  the 
result  is  that,  like  many  another  demagogue,  he  gets  carried 
away  by  the  very  stream  he  has  let  loose. 

He  rushes  into  the  streets  at  election  time,  when  the 
passions  of  the  mob  arc  excited,  and  by  way  of  diverting  their 
energies  in  some  harmless  direction,  puts  himself  at  their  head. 
He  is,  however,  unable  to  stem  the  torrent,  and  while  trying  to 
prevent  the  rioters  from  entering  and  plundering  a  gentleman's 
house,  he  receives  a  shot  from  one  of  the  soldiers  who  have 
been  called  out  to  quell  the  disturbance;  and  finds  himself 
borne  off  to  prison  as  the  ringleader  of  the  disorderly  crowd. 
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Felix  Holt  is  the  most  elaborate  in  plot  of  all  George  Eliot's 
novels,  and  an  extraordinary  mesh  of  circumstances  involves 
the  relations  between  Harold,  reputed  son  of  the  feeble  old 
man  who  holds  the  Transome  estates,  and  Esther  Lyon, 
reputed  daughter  of  the  little  dissenting  minister  of  Malthouse 
Yard  Chapel.  Harold  Transome,  moved  partly  by  the  fasci- 
nations of  Esther  and  partly  by  worldly  considerations, 
endeavours  to  w'in  the  girl's  heart,  and  receives  somewhat  of  a 
shock  when  he  finds  how  she  mentally  measures  and  contrasts 
him  with  the  Radical  Felix.  "And  he  was  beginning  to 
think  it  a  conquest  in  which  it  would  be  disappointing  to  fail, 
even  if  this  fair  nymph  had  no  claim  on  the  estate." 

It  is  Transome  who  brings  up  the  subject  of  Felix  Holt, 
and  makes  some  rather  slighting  remark  about  him  and  his 
eccentricities. 

"  If  it  is  eccentric  to  be  very  much  better  than  other  men, 
he  is  certainly  eccentric  ;  and  fanatical  too,  if  it  is  fanatical  to 
renounce  all  small  selfish  motives  for  the  sake  of  a  great  and 
unselfish  one,"  says  Esther. 

"Well,  I  am  conscious  of  not  possessing  these  severe 
virtues." 

"  That  is  true  ;  you  are  quite  in  another  genre." 

"  Would  it  do  as  well  to  admire  you,  instead  of  being  worthy 
to  be  admired  ?  "  asked  Harold. 

"  It  would  be  a  thing  to  be  put  up  with,"  said  Esther, 
smiling  at  him  rather  roguishly. 
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Silas  Marnlr  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  cf  George  Eliot's  characters,  and  indeed  the  story  of 
his  life  has  been  considered  by  some  critics  as  the  most  perfect 
of  all  her  works.  It  is  marked  by  simplicity,  pathos,  and  true 
humanity.  It  is  also  sparkling  with  the  piquant  humour  which 
George  Eliot  knew  so  well  how  to  handle;  but  the  chief  charm 
of  the  story  rests  on  the  relations  between  Silas  and  the  little 
foundling  Eppie,  whom  he  takes  so  naturally  to  his  heart  and 
home,  in  place  of  the  heap  of  golden  pieces  which  had  hitherto 
been  his  idol,  and  for  the  loss  of  which  the  helpless  toddling 
infant  seems  sent  to  console  him. 

Eppie  is  a  delightful  child,  as  indeed  are  all  George  Eliot's 
children  ;  her  rare  talents  and  deep  philosophy  never  showing 
to  better  advantage  than  when  condescending  to  the  creation 
of  the  simplest  types.  And  as  Eppie  grows  up  she  is  still  the 
same  winsome  creature,  the  same  loving  but  independent  brave 
spirit.  When  the  secret  of  her  birth  is  revealed  to  her,  and 
j\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Cass  come  to  bid  her  welcome  to  their  luxurious 
home,  she  behaves  just  as  we  are  sure  she  must  behave,  know- 
ing her  heart  as  we  have  done  from  a  child.  "  Thank  you, 
IMa'am.  ;  thank  you.  Sir  ;  but  I  can't  feel  as  if  I'd  got  any  father 
but  one.  I've  always  thought  of  a  little  home,  where  he'd  sit 
i'  the  corner,  and  I  should  fend  and  do  everything  for  him  ;  I 
can't  think  o'  no  other  home.  I  wasn't  brought  up  to  be  a 
lady,  and  I  can't  turn  my  mind  to  it." 

So  Eppie  stays  by  her  old  foster-father,  and  Mr.  Godfrey 
Cass  finds  out,  like  a  good  many  other  people,  that  there  are 
some  wrongs  done  which  nothing  can  ever  bring  right 
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The  picture  in  which  George  Eliot  first  introduces  us  to  her 
ideal  heroine,  Romola,  is  an  altogether  beautiful  one.  The 
background  is  Bardo's  study,  the  long  spacious  room  surrounded 
with  shelves,  on  which  books  and  antiquities  are  arranged  In 
scrupulous  order,  with  here  and  there  a  magnificent  Greek 
statue  on  a  separate  stand  in  front  of  the  shelves.  The  light 
is  subdued,  falling  through  narrow  windows  which  look  out 
upon  a  narrow  Florentine  street,  and  getting  no  reflection 
cither  from  the  sombre  vellum  bindings  of  the  ancient  books 
which  line  the  walls,  nor  from  the  dark  bronzes  or  livid  antique 
marbles,  any  more  than  from  the  faded  square  of  rich  old 
carpet  with  which  the  centre  of  the  room  is  furnished. 

The  owner  of  the  antique  treasures  sits  with  sightless  eyes 
amongst  them,  not  knowing  whether  the  light  that  others  see 
them  in  is  dull  or  lustrous,  while  the  clear  eyes  of  the  beautiful 
young  girl  have  no  need  of  any  strong  illumination  to  aid  her 
in  discerning  the  black  letters  in  the  old  books  over  which  she 
spends  so  many  hours  of  her  life.  She  is  standing  nov/  before 
a  carved  /cggio,  with  one  of  the  ancient  tomes  before  her,  one 
long  white  hand  upon  the  page  from  which  she  is  reading  to 
her  father  ;  and  it  is  her  head  alone,  crowned  with  a  ruddy 
golden  mass  of  rippling  hair,  upon  which  centres  all  the  light 
and  sunshine  that  penetrate  the  sombre  room.  She  is  tall  and 
majestic-looking,  with  her  pale  face,  clear  hazel  eyes,  intellectual 
brow,  and  full  firm  mouth  and  chin — an  absolute  ideal  of  high- 
born, highly  cultivated  maidenhood  in  its  pure  proud  coldness, 
its  shyness  and  its  self-possession,  its  deep  knowledge  and  its 
utter  ignorance — a  woman  with  her  woman's  soul  as  yet 
unborn  within  her,  a  Galatea  before  the  magic  of  the  sculptor's 
art  has  awoke  her  into  life. 
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George  Eliot's  first  suggestion  of  "  Romola  "  was,  as  we 
learn  from  her  journal,  "  a  romance — scene,  Florence  ;  period, 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  was  marked  by  Savo- 
narola's career  and  martyrdom."  And  all  the  interest  of  the 
book  which  is  not  absorbed  by  the  love  and  marital  relations 
of  Romola  and  Tito,  centres  about  the  great  figure  of  the 
Monkish  Reformer.  Savonarola's  character,  apart  from  the 
remarkable  circumstances  of  his  career,  was  one  which  emi- 
nently commended  itself  to  such  a  moral  analyist  as  the  author 
of  "  Romola." 

He  was  a  man  who  on  the  one  side  was  worshipped  as  a 
being  of  more  than  mortal  perfection,  and  on  the  other  was 
execrated  as  a  charlatan.  The  judgment  of  history  has  in  a 
great  measure  acquitted  Savonarola  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him  in  his  own  day,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  is  as 
unquestioned  as  is  the  purity  of  his  life,  or  the  power  of  his 
intellect.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  mixed 
with  all  his  religious  enthusiasm  and  zeal  for  godliness  was  a 
strong  and  even  restless  ambition.  He  desired  to  rule  over 
the  minds  of  men  as  well  as  to  rescue  their  souls  from  sin  ;  and 
the  persecution  which  he  endured,  and  the  cruel  death  which 
he  suffered,  were  the  result  of  his  political  attitude  quite  as 
much  as  of  a  revulsion  against  the  severity  of  his  religious 
teaching. 

His  character  was.  in  short,  a  many-sided  one :  complex, 
difficult  to  fathom,  and  so  affording  a  matchless  field  for  George 
Eliot's  peculiar  powers. 

"  The  mysteries  of  human  character,"  she  writes,  "  have 
seldom  been  presented  in  a  way  more  fitted  to  check  the  judg' 
ments  of  facile  knowingness  than  in  Girolamo  Savonarola.  It 
was  the  habit  of  Savonarola's  mind  to  conceive  great  things 
and  to  feel  that  he  was  the  man  to  do  them.  Power  rose 
against  him,  not  because  of  his  sins,  but  because  of  his  great- 
ness ;  not  because  he  sought  to  deceive  the  world,  but  because 
he  sought  to  make  it  noble  ;  and  through  that  greatness  of  his 
he  endured  a  double  agony,  not  only  the  reviling  and  the 
torture  and  the  death-throe,  but  the  agony  of  sinking  from  the 
vision  of  glorious  achievement  into  that  deep  shadow  where  he 
could  only  say,  '  I  count  as  nothing :  darkness  encompasses 
me :  yet  the  light  I  saw  was  the  true  light.' " 
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THE    VISIBLE    MADONNA. 

Galatea  has  come  to  life  at  touch  of  Pygmalion.  Romola, 
the  high-soulcd  maiden,  has  given  her  pure  heart  into  the 
keeping  of  the  beautiful  soft-tongued  Greek,  and  her  love  as  a 
wife  has  awoke  all  the  tender  womanly  chords  of  her  being, 
which  before  had  never  sounded  for  want  of  a  hand  to  touch 
them. 

In  the  flush  of  her  young  happiness  she  is  more  beautiful 
than  before.  But  soon  comes  a  certain  revulsion  of  feeling. 
Gradually  and  painfully,  but  by  sure  degrees,  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  Romola  that  her  husband  is  unworthy,  that  he  has 
reservations  from  her,  that  there  are  depths  in  his  nature  into 
which  she  dare  not  look,  that  his  word  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
Then  comes  what  seems  to  her  the  crown  of  faithlessness  to 
her  dead  father  and  herself.  He  sells  her  father's  library,  that 
which  it  had  been  the  labour  of  the  old  scholar's  life  to  collect 
for  his  native  city  of  Florence. 

Romola,  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  marriage-bond 
which  has  now  become  a  fetter  to  her,  seeks  to  escape  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Franciscan  ;  but  is  stopped  and  compelled  by  the 
arguments  of  Savonarola  to  return  to  her  home  to  take  up 
again  the  burthen  of  her  wifely  duties.  "  The  higher  life 
begins  for  us,  my  daughter,  when  we  renounce  our  own  will  to 
bow  before  a  divine  law,"  says  the  Reformer.  He  bids  her 
make  her  marriage-sorrow  an  offering  to  the  great  work  and 
labour  of  love  among  the  poor  and  suffering  of  her  own  people ; 
and  in  obedience  to  this  teaching,  and  under  the  strong 
influence  of  Savonarola's  will,  Romola  meekly  abandons  her 
resolve,  and  takes  up  the  cross  which  is,  so  to  speak,  thrust  into 
her  hands.  And  she  does  it,  as  she  does  everything,  with  all 
her  heart.  Savonarola  had  said,  "Live  for  Florence  and  the 
people  of  Florence."      She  obeys. 

In  a  time  of  famine  and  siege  her  graceful  black-clad  figure 
and  sweet  sad  face  bring  comfort  and  help  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  while  the  very  courtyard  of  her  house  is  made  a  refuge 
for  sick  women  and  half-starved  little  ones,  who  cling  about 
her  with  fond  caresses,  worshipping  her  as  the  embodiment  of 
gentle  goodness — "  the  visible  Madonna." 
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ROMOLA  has  fled  a  second  time  from  Florence  with  no  arrest- 
ing voice  now  to  call  her  back.  Everything  has  failed  her. 
Her  husband  has  proved  himself  a  traitor  doubly  dyed — false 
to  her,  false  to  all  ties  of  gratitude,  duty,  and  patriotism.  And 
now  her  best  support  under  that  supreme  woman's  sorrow  has 
slipped  away  from  her.  The  voice  which  had  spoken  to  her 
with  an  almost  Divine  power  is  proved  to  be  only  the  voice  of 
a  mortal  man.  She  has  lost  faith  in  Savonarola  himself,  in  his 
heroism,  in  the  purity  of  his  motives.  She  has  put  him  to  the 
test  and  found  him  wanting,  and  there  seems  nothing  left  on 
earth  that  she  can  reverence  or  put  trust  in. 

In  her  weariness  of  life  she  has  pushed  off  from  land  in  an 
open  boat,  not  knowing  or  caring  whither  she  may  drift  ;  but 
chance,  or  some  force  other  than  chance,  has  landed  her  at  a 
spot  where  all  the  deepest  sympathies  of  her  woman's  nature 
are  drawn  out  in  aiding  a  plague-stricken  village.  Here 
among  the  dead  and  dying  she  once  more  finds  life  and  a 
measure  of  hope.  As  she  carries  water  from  the  well  to 
moisten  the  parched  lips  of  the  dying,  as  she  gathers  the 
orphans  in  her  arms  and  rouses  those  still  unscathed  by  the  fell 
disease  to  aid  her  in  her  acts  of  charity,  her  strength  of  body 
and  mind  alike  return  to  her.  The  experience  is  a  new  reve- 
lation to  Romola,  and  from  the  sleep  of  despair,  she  wakes  into 
a  world  in  which  self  has  no  more  place,  but  where  in  loving 
devotion  to  others  she  finds  not  only  an  argument  for  living, 
but  a  real  though  chastened  joy. 
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MACCHIAVELLI. 

NiCCOLO  MACCHIAVELLI,  whose  name  has  acquired  a  sinister 
renown  in  modern  speech,  is  introduced  by  George  Eliot 
among  the  personages  who  figure  in  "  Romola."  Tlie  sketch 
is  only  a  slight  one,  for  Macchiavelli  was  at  the  time  of  which 
the  novel  treats  only  a  young  man  with  his  future  all  before 
him  ;  but  there  are  some  touches  which  give  a  distinctive 
character  to  it.  "  There  is  a  clever  wickedness  in  his  talk  " 
which  makes  us  mistrust  the  pleasant  young  face,  and  in  such 
a  speech  as  the  following  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  celebrated  "  Florentine  Secretary  "  : — "  Satan  was  a 
blunderer  who  made  a  stupendous  failure.  If  he  had  succeeded 
we  should  all  have  been  worshipping  him,  and  his  portrait 
would  have  been  more  flattered." 

Macchiavelli  wrote  his  great  work  "  II  Principe,"  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  in  order  that  that  prince  might 
make  himself  absolute  master  of  Florence.  Then  after  the 
driving  out  of  the  Medici  he  attempted  to  suppress  the  work, 
which  was  not  yet  printed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Macchiavelli's  one  object  was  to  create  a  position  for  himself, 
no  matter  under  what  government  ;  and  having  failed  through 
circumstances  in  making  himself  chief  adviser  of  a  tyrant,  he 
was  equally,  or  perhaps  even  more,  willing  to  be  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  Republic  ;  and  in  the  office  of  Secretary,  which  he 
held  for  fourteen  years,  he  always  showed  himself  an  eager  and 
jealous  defender  of  popular  rights.  He  subsequently,  on  the 
return  of  the  Medicis,  took  office  again  under  their  rule.  He 
was  wont  to  boast  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  taught  princes 
to  be  tyrants  and  the  people  to  exterminate  them  ;  and  though 
of  exalted  genius,  he  was  a  man  so  swayed  by  base  motives 
that  posterity  has  probably  done  him  no  great  injury  by 
making  his  name  the  synonym  of  double-dealing. 
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George  Eliot,  in  her  preface  to  "  Middlemarch,"  refers  to 
Dorothea's  career  as  "a  life  of  mistakes,  the  offspring  of  a 
certain  spiritual  grandeur,  ill-matched  with  the  meanness  of 
opportunity." 

Dorothea  is  a  woman  after  the  type  of  Romola,  but  less 
severe  in  her  perfections,  and  in  consequence  more  lovable. 
We  revere  Romola,  but  Dorothea  claims  the  larger  share  of  our 
sympathetic  affection.  We  learn  to  know  her  as  a  sweet  young 
enthusiast,  often  misguided,  but  always  setting  a  grand  ideal 
before  her  ;  and  as  we  trace  her  life-struggles,  her  disappoint- 
ment in  the  path  she  has  chosen,  her  tender  wifely  patience 
and  the  forbearance  with  which  she  hides  from  all  the  heart- 
gnawings  of  her  shattered  hopes,  the  unwearied  earnestness  with 
which  she  strives  to  establish  true  relations  between  herself  and 
her  uncongenial  husband — when  we  observe  all  this,  our  respect, 
our  affection  for  her,  grow  and  increase  at  every  new  develop- 
ment of  her  character. 

Charming,  too,  is  the  guileless  frankness  of  her  relations 
with  Ladislaw.  The  utter  absence  of  all  self-consciousness, 
whether  of  outward  beauty  or  inward  loveliness,  is  the  keystone 
to  her  character.  Self  has  no  place  in  her.  From  the  first,  her 
one  thought  and  aim  is  towards  others,  to  serve,  to  help,  to 
\^     aid,  to  comfort,  or  to  elevate ;  and  so  it  is  to  the  end. 
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Dorothea  is  nineteen  years  old,  a  beauty,  and  an  heiress,  with 
decided  religious  views,  and  just  the  least  bit  of  inclination  to 
be  a  blue-stocking  ;  but  with  a  far  more  marked  ambition  to  be 
of  some  use  in  the  world. 

And  to  this  beautiful  young  girl  Love  has  presented  himself 
in  the  shape  of  a  wizened  elderly  scholar,  who  crams  his 
interminable  sentences  with  long  words,  and  writes  love-letters 
like  philosophical  treatises.  And  this  is  the  man  whom  she 
has  set  up  in  her  heart  to  worship  as  a  hero.  She  thinks  she 
sees  "a  great  soul"  in  his  facC;  and  will  not  be  tempted  to 
confess  that  it  is  lacking  in  beauty. 

We,  of  course,  know  from  the  first  that  Mr.  Casaubon  is  no 
hero  ;  but  it  is  not  his  age,  nor  his  ugliness,  nor  his  ponderous 
learning  or  old  bachelor  ways — though  all  these  are  against 
him — which  make  us  feel  how  completely  Dorothea  is  sacri- 
ficing herself  to  an  idea.  It  is  that  from  the  very  beginning  we 
i  see  the  man's  selfishness  and  pettiness.  We  know,  even  if  we 
shut  the  book  at  these  opening  pages,  that  Dorothea's  modest 
vision  of  bliss,  "  to  be  allowed  to  live  continually  in  the  light  of 
a  mind  that  she  could  reverence,"  will  not  be  fulfilled. 

Her  kindly,  but  commonplace,  uncle  sees  through  the 
shallowness  of  Mr.  Casaubon  far  more  readily  than  the  clever 
niece.  "  You  like  him,  eh  ?  "  says  ]\Ir.  Brooke.  "  Well,  I've 
known  him  these  ten  years,  but  I  never  got  anything  out  of 
him — any  ideas,  you  know." 
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DOROTHEA    FINDS    HER    HUSBAND 
IN    THE    GARDEN. 

rEKHAPS  the  keenest  disappointment  in  Dorothea's  married 
life  was  that  her  husband  did  not  permit  her  to  be  any  help  to 
him  in  the  great  literary  task  which  had  been  the  labour  of  so 
many  years  ;  and  that  in  the  only  subject  which  interests  him 
he  lives  a  life  apart.  Later  on  comes  the  terrible  suspicion, 
which  grows  every  day  more  and  more  a  certainty,  that  the 
literary  labour  is  not  a  great  one,  but  simply  a  confused 
piling  and  heaping  together  of  wholly  unimportant  data  ;  that, 
in  short,  the  whole  energies  of  a  life  have  been  wasted. 

It  is  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Casaubon,  urged  by  the  warn- 
ing of  a  serious  attack  of  illness  not  to  overtax  his  strength, 
claims  the  services  of  his  wife  as  amanuensis. 

Then  he  seeks  to  obtain  from  Dorothea  a  pledge  that,  after 
his  death,  she  will  faithfully  fulfil  the  commands  he  lays  upon 
her.  Dorothea  has  no  suspicion  whatever  that  these  so-called 
wishes  can  have  any  reference  to  anything  but  his  literary  work. 
Her  own  soul  is  too  pure  and  unsullied  to  dream  that  her 
husband  can  harbour  a  treacherous  or  jealous  thought  of  her. 

But  she  hesitates  to  devote  her  life's  energy  to  the  task 
which  has  wasted  her  husband's. 

Finally,  however,  her  pitying  affection  for  the  disappointed 
man  prevails.  She  follows  her  husband  into  the  garden  to 
soothe  him  with  the  solemn  pledge,  which  she  believes  he 
requires,  of  consecrating  all  her  future  to  the  dreary  task  in 
which  his  own  energies  have  broken  down.  But  when  she 
leans  her  cheek  close  to  his,  to  rouse  him  from  the  fit  of 
despondency  which  she  thinks  has  come  over  him,  she  finds 
the  cheek  cold  and  the  pulses  still. 
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MR.    FEATHERSTONE'S    DEATHBED. 

The  deathbed  of  old  IMr.  Featherstone  is  a  painful  and  power- 
fully drawn  picture.  Truly  ghastly  is  the  figure  of  the  dying 
man,  grimly  making  arrangements  for  annoying  his  surviving 
relatives  to  the  greatest  extent  in  his  power,  while  they,  on 
their  side,  are  hovering  vulture-like  about  him,  waiting  only  for 
the  moment  when  he  shall  breathe  liis  last  to  seize  upon  their 
prey. 

]\Iary  Garth,  his  poor  and  neglected  niece,  is  the  only  faithful 
soul  near  him,  and  he  rewards  her  faithfulness  by  an  extra 
measure  of  harsh  and  caustic  words. 

The  last  hour  of  the  badly  spent  life  is  drawing  near.  He 
calls  the  patient  JMary  to  him,  and  asks,  "  How  many  of  them 
are  waiting  below  for  my  death  } "  Mary  tells  him,  and  then, 
with  a  sudden  dying  effort,  he  bids  her  take  a  key  and  open  his 
iron  chest,  bribing  her  by  the  offer  of  a  hoard  of  treasure  which 
he  keeps  always  beside  him  on  his  sick-bed. 

"  I've  made  two  wills,  and  I'm  going  to  burn  one,"  he 
whispers.      "  Get  it  cut  quick  I  the  topmost  paper." 

"  No,  Sir."  says  i\Iary  ;  "  I  cannot  do  that  ;  I  will  not  touch 
your  keys  or  your  money  or  your  papers." 

He  urges,  pleads,  commands — in  vain. 

He  tries  even  to  strike  her  with  his  gold-headed  cane  ;  and 
after  the  unwonted  excitement,  falls  back  to  breathe  his  last. 

After  the  funeral,  Mary  learns  that  by  her  faithful  adhesion 
to  what  she  considered  her  dutv  in  this  matter,  the  man  whom 
she  loves  loses  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  that  she  herself  is 
penniless. 
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The  story  of  Dr.  Lydgate's  married  life  is  a  very  sad  one, 
especially  sad  because  of  its  simplicity  and  naturalness.  He 
was  a  man  who  "  meant  to  do  a  great  deal,"  and  he  ends 
practically  by  doing  nothing, — stultified,  and  dragged  down  by 
the  burthen  of  a  beautiful  and  soulless  wife.  And  yet,  though 
we  are  forced  to  sympathy  with  him  in  his  troubles  far  more 
than  we  can  do  with  Rosamond,  we  feel  all  the  time  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  troubles  are  owing  to  his  fault,  the  result 
of  his  own  imprudence.  Setting  apart  the  imprudence  of  his 
marriage  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  he  who  is  accountable  for 
the  large  house,  the  costly  furnishing,  the  plate  and  jewels, 
which  afterwards  play  so  dismal  a  part  in  their  married  rela- 
tions. And  it  is  quite  true,  as  Rosamond  laments,  that  it  is 
"  very  hard  upon  her."  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  more  repulsive  character  than  that  of  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Lydgatc,  or  one  for  whom  we  can  have  less  pity  ;  so  absolutely 
v/anting  is  she  in  all  the  finer  instincts  and  nobler  aims  of  the 
ideal  woman.  She  seems  created  in  Middlemarch,  an  incarna- 
tion of  selfishness,  only  to  act  as  a  sort  of  foil  to  the  noble 
character  of  Dorothea. 


CELIA. 

Though  Celia  Is  not  one  of  George  Eliot's  strong  characters, 
she  is  sketched  with  a  loving  hand,  as  appears  natural  when  we 
learn  from  the  author's  Li/c'  that  in  describing  Celia  she  always 
thought  of  her  own  sister  Chrissy,  for  whom  she  had  more  than 
a  common  affection, 

Celia  is  a  practical  and  eminently  feminine  person.  She 
hates  "  notions,"  and  is  found  offending  her  enthusiastic  sister 
by  stigmatizing  some  of  her  pet  schemes  as  /(u/s.  We  get  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  character  of  the  two  sisters  in  the  scene 
where  the  mother's  jewel-box  is  brought  out  at  Celia's  request 
for  a  division  of  its  contents. 

Dorothea  cannot  understand  her  sister's  anxiety.  "  Why, 
dear,  we  should  never  wear  them,  you  know/'  she  says. 

Celia  colours,  and  with  r.  little  rising  sob  of  mortification, 
stammers  out  that  "  Surely  there  are  women  in  Heaven  now 
who  wore  jewels." 

In  the  end  the  gentler  of  the  two  has  her  way,  and  Dorothea 
takes  a  share,  albeit  a  small  one,  of  the  baubles,  and  passes  the 
rest,  with  a  sort  of  amused  contempt,  to  the  weaker  vessel. 

Then  we  find  that  Celia's  powers  of  observation  are  much 
quicker  than  Dorothea's.  She  finds  out  that  Mr.  Casaubon's 
manner  of  eating  soup  is  unpleasant,  and  does  not  scruple  to 
say  so. 

"  Many  things  are  true  which  only  the  commonest  minds 
observe,"  says  the  more  exalted  maiden. 

"  Then  I  think  the  commonest  minds  must  be  rather  useful," 
retorts  the  other. 

If  Celia's  is  meant  to  be  only  "a  common  mind,"  we  must 
admit  that  she  presents  a  pleasant  picture  of  a  sweet,  gentle- 
hearted  girl,  -'not  too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food,"  and 
George  Eliot  bestows  on  her  what  she  rarely  grants  her  more 
exceptional  characters — the  boon  of  a  happy  and  congenial 
marriage. 


CELIA 


DOROTHEA    SURPRISES    LADISLAW. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  petty  codicil  to  Mr.  Casaubon's 
will  produced  the  very  result  which  his  jealousy  feared. 
Dorothea  was  to  lose  her  property  if  she  married  his  young 
cousin.  This  prohibition  showed  a  great  want  of  discernment, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  Mr.  Casaubon.  For  he  might  have 
known  that  the  unjust  suspicions  thus  cast  upon  his  young  wife 
would  be  the  very  means  of  creating,  in  her  romantic  nature, 
sympathy  for  the  man  thus  singled  out  for  reprobation.  That 
Ladislaw  is  worthy  of  Dorothea  we  can  scarcely  admit.  His 
flirtation  with  Mrs.  Lydgate,  frothy  and  superficial  as  it  was, 
was  beneath  a  man  who  had  laid  his  homage  at  the  feet  of 
such  a  woman  as  Dorothea,  and  in  truth  we  feel  disposed  to 
echo  Celia's  criticism  on  her  sister's  matrimonial  arrange- 
ments. 

"  You  would  have  Mr.  Casaubon  because  he  had  such  a 
great  soul,  and  was  so  old  and  dismal  and  learned,  and  now 
to  think  of  marrying  Mr.  Ladislaw,  who  has  got  no  estate  or 
anything  !  I  suppose  it  is  because  you  must  be  making  yourself 
uncomfortable  in  some  way  or  other." 

Yet  we  must  suppose  that  Dorothea  knew  best,  for  we  are 
assured  by  George  Eliot  that  she  never  repented  her  choice. 


DOROTHEA    SURPRISES    LADISLAW 
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GWENDOLEN  AT  THE  GAMING-TABLE. 

Gwendolen  Harpeth  has  in  her  nature  a  good  deal  of  the 
adventuress.  Her  life  hitherto  has  been,  not  from  her  own 
fault,  a  somewhat  restless  and  shifty  one.  She  is  beautiful, 
consciously  ambitious,  and  poor.  She  wants  to  be  a  queen 
and  reign  somewhere,  and  would  even  accept  the  poor  royalty 
of  the  gaming-table  if  nothing  better  offered.  She  has  been 
through  a  course  of  small  gambling,  and  she  has  had  "  luck." 
She  almost  begins  to  persuade  herself  that  she  has  found  out 
the  trick  of  it,  and  that  her  advice  on  the  matter  will  perhaps 
become  a  thing  to  be  sought  after  by  a  cortege  of  admiring 
followers.  Just,  however,  as  she  is  on  the  point  of  staking  all 
her  lately  accumulated  winnings,  her  eyes  meet  those  of  a 
stranger  who  stands  behind  the  group  of  players  w^atching 
them — "  a  dark-haired  young  man  with  a  dreadful  expression," 
as  she  afterwards  described  him. 

Something  in  the  stranger's  gaze  arrests  Gwendolen's  atten- 
tion. She  feels  sure  that  he  is  not  admiring  her  ;  nay  more, 
she  is  certain  that  he  is  despising  her,  and  the  idea  is  unpleasant 
to  her.  He  seems  to  have  the  evil  eye,  too,  for  at  the  same 
moment  luck  turns,  and  Gwendolen  sees  her  heap  of  gold 
rapidly  swept  away  from  her.  With  a  defiant  air,  as  of  one  not 
to  be  beaten  or  cowed,  Gwendolen  stakes  again  and  again, 
always  with  the  same  result ;  and  when  at  last  she  turns  away 
from  the  table,  it  is  to  find  the  eyes  of  the  strange  young  man 
still  fixed  upon  her.     The  look  haunts  her ! 
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It  was  at  the  archery  tournament  at  Brackenshaw  Park  that 
Gwendolen  met  her  fate.  And  she  went  with  something  h'ke  a 
presentiment  that  it  would  be  so,  for  it  was  generally  expected 
that  Mr.  Grandcourt  would  be  present,  and  Mr.  Grandcourt 
had  been  for  some  time  a  person  of  considerable  consequence 
in  the  minds  of  Wancester  society.  He,  an  unmarried  man 
with  a  baronetcy  and  fortune  in  prospect,  had  lately  taken 
possession  of  Diplow  Hall,  the  finest  seat  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  it  was  natural  for  speculation  to  be  rife  as  to  his 
next  step. 

As  for  Gwendolen,  she  certainly  had  a  distinct  idea  of  some- 
thing over  and  above  the  importance  of  the  actual  shooting  in 
the  day's  entertainment. 

"  If  I  am  to  aim  I  cannot  helpjirtting,"  she  said  with  pretty 
archness. 

And  her  belief  was  that  she  would  hit  more   than  the  mere 
target. 
^.^^■j^  .1^  She  intended  to  conquer  and  to  subdue,  but  she  had  not  the 

'/       it^vJi-      smallest   suspicion    of  the  truth  that  in  the  end   it  would  be 

^'^  herself  who  would  be  conquered  and  subdued. 
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Deroxda  having  spent  his  boyhood  at  Eton  and  his  youth  at 

Cambridge,  and  then  passed  some  time  on  the  Continent,  was 

understood  to  have  finished  his  education,  and  to   be  ready  to 

take  his  place  in  English  society.      But  what  that  place  was  to 

be  was  a   difficulty.      He   seemed    to   himself  to   have  neither 

definite  position  nor  distinct  duties.     The  mystery,    or  rather 

the  half  knowledge,  as  to  his  birth,  had   much  to  do  with   this 

feeling.     Moreover,    he    had   no  motive  power   strong   enough 

within  him  to  make  him  push  his  way  in  the  world.    "  Deronda 

would  have  been  first-rate  if  he  had  had  more  ambition,"  was  a 

frequent  remark  about  him. 

At  present  he  is  reading  law  by  way  of  work;  boating  and 

philoiophizing  by  way  of  amusement.     As  he  rows,  he  sings  in 

a  low  rich  voice  the  gondolier's  song  in  "  Otello,"  with  Dante's 

immortal  words — 

"  Nepun  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria." 

As  the  last  words  fall  from  his  lips,  he  rests  on  his  oars  a 
moment,  and  close  beside  him  on  the  river-bank  he  seems  to 
see  an  impersonation  of  the  misery  of  which  he  has  been 
singing.  It  is  a  young  girl,  hardly  more  than  eighteen,  v/ith 
most  delicate  little  face.  Her  hands  are  hanging  down  clasped 
before  her,  her  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  river  with  a  gaze  of  statue- 
like despair.  Their  eyes  meet — "  Her  look  is  something  like 
that  of  a  fawn  or  other  gentle  animal  before  it  turns  to  run 
away." 

It  seemed  to  Deronda  that  she  was  only  half  conscious  of 
her  surroundings.  He  felt  an  outleap  of  interest  and  com- 
passion towards  her,  but  the  next  moment  she  had  turned  and 
walked  away.  He  had  no  right,  he  felt,  to  linger  and  watch 
her.  His  mind,  as  he  rowed,  ''glanced  over  the  girl-tragedies 
that  are  going  on  in  the  world."  "  He  had  of  late  been  occu- 
pied chiefly  with  uncertainties  about  his  own  course,  but  these 
were  wont  to  have  such  wide  sweeping  connections  with  all  life 
and  history,  that  the  new  image  of  helpless  sorrow  easily  blent 
itself  with  what  seemed  to  him  the  strong  array  of  reasons  why 
he  should  shrink  from  getting  into  that  routine  of  the  world 
which  makes  men  apologize  for  all  its  wrongdoing,  and  take 
opinions  as  mere  professional  equipment." 
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Before  engaging  herself  in  marriage,  Gwendolen  had  been 
confronted  by  the  woman  whose  life  and  reputation  had  been 
sacrificed  to  Mr.  Grandcourt,  and  to  her,  Gwendolen,  revolted 
by  the  revelations  made,  had  given  a  solemn  promise  that  she 
would  not  accept  Mr.  Grandcourt  as  a  husband. 

That  which  has  induced   Gwendolen  against  the  striving  of 

W'  ■  her  conscience,    to   break  her   word,    is   that  her   mother  has 

''       \  recently  lost  the  whole  of  her  property,  and  that  she,  whose 

A  very  soul    is   wrapped    up    in    the    love    of   luxury   and    self- 

1   indulgence,  thus   finds  herself  reduced   to   beggary,  or  to  the 

Vhard  necessity  of  earning  her  own  bread.     The  temptation  of 

Mr.  Grandcourt's  offer,  which  includes  wealth,  position,  and  a 

competence  for  her  mother,  is  too  great.      Step  by  step,  always 

in  a  sort  of  unwilling  fashion,  as  though  making  protest,  she  is 

drawn  on,  until  at  last  she  consents  to  become  his  wife. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  wedding.  The  ceremony  is  over,  and 
bride  and  bridegroom  start  on  their  new  life.  Mr.  Grandcourt 
proudly  introduces  his  young  wife  to  her  "  new  home,"  and, 
after  awhile,  leaves  her  in  her  luxuriantly  furnished  boudoir,  to 
rest  awhile,  while  he  dresses  for  dinner. 

No  sooner  is  she  alone  than  a  servant  delivers  a  sealed 
packet  into  her  hand. 

She  opens  it.  It  is  a  casket  containing  the  family  diamonds, 
forwarded  to  her  by  Mr.  Grandcourt's  discarded  mistress,  with 
a  letter  which  ends  with  the  words:  "You  took  him  with  your 
eyes  open.     The  willing  wrong  you  have  done  me  will  be  your 


curse." 


Spellbound,  Gwendolen  reads  the  letter  again,  and  then  with 
a  sudden  spasm  of  terror  throws  it  from  her  into  the  fire.  But 
the  glittering  gems  seem  as  if  they  were  poisoned,  and  she 
does  not  dare  to  touch  them. 

When  Grandcourt  enters,  expecting  to  find  his  wife  dressed 
and  smiling,  he  sees  her  pallid,  shrieking  as  it  seems  with 
horror,  and  with  the  diamonds  scattered  about  her  on  the  floor ! 


GWENDOLEN 
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GWENDOLEN. 

Gwendolen,  as  we  first  know  her,  is  a  proud,  self-reliant, 
ambitious,  selfish  girl,  just  entering  into  life  with  the  determi- 
nation of  making  that  life  what  is  generally  known  as  a  success. 
To  be  admired,  to  be  looked  up  to — to  reign,  in  short,  over 
whatever  small  kingdom  she  may  happen  to  light  on,  is  her 
desire  ;  and  her  only  distinct  wish  with  regard  to  this  kingdom 
is,  that  it  may  be  furnished  with  all  possible  luxuries,  and  that 
nothing  personally  displeasing  to  her  should  be  allowed  right 
of  entrance. 
A/vO-iM  ^ '         f\  Yet  she  is  not  without  promptings  of  a  better  nature.      H^r 

4--'  ^  tu-^     affection  for  her  mother,  though  not  very  productive  of  results, 

is  real  ;  and  when  she  feels  herself  getting  entangled  by  the 
temptations  of  wealth  and  the  effort  not  to  wrong  another 
woman,  she  runs  away,  with  the  honest  intention  of  thus 
escaping  the  snare. 

Circumstances  prove  too  strong  for  her  resolution,  and  she 
becomes  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  she  neither  respects  nor 
loves.  Naturally  she  feels  the  tie  of  the  marriage  bond  every 
day  more  and  more  galling,  and  in  the  end  is  only  saved  from 
desperate  action  by  the  influence  which  another  man,  simply 
by  the  dignity  of  his  moral  nature,  has  acquired  over  her. 
rfftANx^'  This  influence,  which  began  at  the  gambling-table  at  Baden, 

is  her  regeneration,  although  it  involves  her  in  the  suffering  of 
■J^^;^  an  unsought  and  unrequited  affection. 

We  leave  Gwendolen   in   her  desolate  widowhood  and   her 
^  deep  self  humiliation  with  far  more  of  affectionate  sympathy 

and  truer  admiration  than  we  felt  for  her  in  the  flippant 
brilliancy  of  her  girlhood  ;  indeed,  with  the  conviction  that  her 
last  words  to  Deronda  will  come  to  pass,  and  that  a  higher  and 
truer  life  will  yet  unfold  itself  for  her :  "  It  is  better,  it  shall  be 
better,  with  me  because  I  have  known  you." 
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DERONDA    MEETS    HIS    MOTHER. 

Deronda  has  lived  all  his  life  under  a  sense  of  oppression  on 
account  of  the  mystery  which  is  attached  to  his  birth.  He  has 
never  received  any  definite  information  as  to  his  parentage,  and 
as  he  grows  up  suspects  himself,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  to  be 
the  son  of  the  uncle  with  whom  he  lives,  and  who  has  been  in 
kindness  to  him  a  real  father.  Suddenly,  when  he  is  a  man, 
he  is  informed  that  his  mother  is  living,  and  wishes  to  see  him. 
In  intense  mental  agitation,  he  travels  to  Genoa,  where  he 
meets  a  beautiful  and  dignified  lady,  who  gives  him  a  somewhat 
chilly  reception,  but  who  at  once  relieves  his  mind  from  the 
burthen  of  suspicion  which  has  so  long  weighed  upon  it. 

There  is  no  stain  attached  to  his  birth.  He  is  the  son  of 
married  parents.  But  the  great  secret  which  his  mother  has 
desired  to  keep  from  him,  and  which  she  is  only  now  compelled, 
as  it  seems  to  her,  by  some  irresistible  promptings  of  conscience 
to  disclose,  is  that  he  was  born  a  Jew.  Herself  a  Jewess,  and 
brought  up  in  the  strictest  teachings  of  her  faith,  her  great  aim 
had  been  through  life  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  her  race  and 
creed.  Forced  into  marrying  one  of  her  own  people,  she  had 
resolved  that,  if  possible,  her  child  should  be  free  from  the 
influences  which  she  hated  ;  and  renouncing  all  a  mother's 
claim  upon  him,  she  had  willed  that  he  should  be  educated 
simply  as  an  English  gentleman,  without  any  knowledge  of  his 
parentage.  The  office  of  guardian,  and  so-called  uncle,  had 
been  accepted  by  Sir  Hugh  Mallinger  from  love  of  the  boy's 
mother.  She,  after  having  delighted  the  world  as  a  brilliant 
singer,  has  become  the  wife  of  a  Russian  noble,  and  has  still 
but  one  wish — not  to  be  recognized  as  a  Jewess.  On  Deronda, 
however,  circumstances  have  produced  other  effects  ;  and,  next 
to  the  pure  delight  of  finding  his  mother,  he  derives  his 
greatest  happiness  from  the  knowledge  that  he  is  by  birth  one 
of  the  chosen  race. 
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DERONDA    AND    MIRAH. 

Deronda  has  been  a  sort  of  providence  for  Mirah  from  the 
very  moment  when  he  met  her,  the  image  of  mute  despair,  by 
the  river's  brink,  and  saved  her  from  drowning  herself;  and 
fi  from    that   time  she  has  entered    largely  into  his   life.       Her 

sweetness  has  stolen  into  his  soul.  And  the  friendship,  the 
love,  "passing  that  of  women."  which  has  grown  up  between 
him  and  Mirah's  brother,  has  without  doubt  done  something  to 
fan  the  flame  of  admiration  and  sympathy  into  a  warmer  glow. 
But  there  has  always  been  one  great  and  insuperable  barrier 
between  Deronda  and  Mirah.  She  is  a  Je\\'ess  in  heart  and 
soul  as  well  as_  in .  rii-ce^  and  can  therefore  mate  with  none  but 
one  of  her  own  people. 

It  is  only  after  Deronda's  journey  to  Italy  and  his  interview 
with  his  mother  that  he  ventures  to  cherish  any  hope  with 
regard  to  a  union  with  Mirah.  But  when,  in  answer  to  his 
mother's  announcement  to  him,  he  declares  "  I  am  glad  to  be  a 
Jew/'  his  mother,  with  a  woman's  tact,  at  once  divines  his 
secret  and  retorts,  "  Then  you  are  in  love  with  a  Jewess  ;  "  and 
he  does  not  deny  it. 

But  even  yet  he  hesitates  to  declare  himself,  held  back  by  a 
sort  of  natural  diffidence,  and  by  the  fear  that  Mirah  might  act 
from  a  kindly  feeling  of  gratitude  rather  than  from  love.  It 
needs  a  painful  incident  connected  with  Mirah's  unworthy 
father,  an  incident  which  excites  all  Deronda's  loving  com- 
passion, to  make  the  lovers  know  how  much  they  really  are  to 
one  another.  At  last,  however,  the  happy  moment  comes,  and 
they  stand  "  only  looking  at  each  other,  he  holding  her  hands 
between  his,  too  happy  to  move,  meeting  so  fully  in  their  new 
consciousness  that  all  signs  would  have  seemed  to  throw  them 
farther  apart." 
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GOETHE. 

George  Eliot  was  an  eminent  German  scholar,  as  indeed  she 
must  have  been  to  have  successfully  completed  so  arduous  a 
task  as  the  translation  of  Strauss's  profound  work  in  a  manner 
which  was  universally  recognized  as  admirable.  She  naturally 
delighted  in  Goethe's  writings,  the  more  naturally  perhaps  as 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  was  writing  his  "  Life  "  of  the  poet  during 
the  first  year  of  their  union,  and  it  was  probably  for  this  reason 
that  Weimar,  with  its  many  classical  associations,  was  chosen  as 
their  earliest  home. 

An  essay,  entitled  "  Three  Months  in  Weimar,"  was  published 
by  George  Eliot  in  Fraser's  ATagazine  in  the  year  following, 
and  has  many  references  to  the  great  poet.  She  gives  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  dull  primitive  little  market  town,  with 
its  loud  rumbling  of  vehicles — "not  because  the  vehicles  are 
many,  but  because  the  springs  are  few  " — and  the  indifference 
of  its  tradespeople  to  customers,  "  so  that  one  might  suppose 
every  shopkeeper  was  a  salaried  functionary  employed  by 
Government."  She  finds  the  inhabitants  to  have  even  the 
more  than  usual  heaviness  of  "  Germanity,''  and  is  led  to 
exclaim,  "  How  could  Goethe  live  here  in  this  dull  lifeless 
village  .''  The  reproaches  cast  on  him  for  his  worldliness  and 
attachment  to  Court  splendour  seem  absolutely  ludicrous." 
Later  on,  however,  she  finds  a  real  charm  in  the  place,  inde- 
pendent of  the  great  names  which  cling  to  it  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  she  writes  :  "  If  )'ou  care  nothing  about  Goethe  and 
Schiller  "  and  the  others,  "  so  much  the  worse  for  you." 

George  Eliot  of  course  made  a  reverent  pilgrimage  to  all 
the  spots  in  or  near  Weimar  sacred  to  the  great  poet's  memory, 
and  obtained  permission  to  see  his  studio  and  bedroom,  to 
which  strangers  were  not  generally  admitted  ;  and  here  she 
writes  in  her  journal :  "  Our  feelings  were  deeply  moved. 
Among  such  memorials  one  breathes  deeply,  and  the  tears 
rush  to  one's  eyes." 
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It  is  from  George  Eliot's  able  and  exhaustive  essay  on  Heinrich 
Heine  that  the  majority  of  English  readers  get  their  knowledge 
of  the  works  and  life  of  the  celebrated  German  poet ;  and  it 
would  be  difticult  to  conceive  of  any  one  better  able  than 
George  Eliot  to  lead  opinion  in  such  a  matter. 

She  tells  us  that  to  her  Heine  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  age.  He  is  "no  echo,  but  a  real  voice,  and  there- 
fore, like  all  genuine  things,  worth  studying  ;  a  surpassing  lyric 
poet ;  a  humourist  who  touches  leaden  folly  with  the  magic 
wand  of  his  fancy  and  transmutes  it  into  the  fine  gold  of  art, — 
who  sheds  his  sunny  smile  on  human  tears,  and  makes  them  a 
beauteous  rainbow  on  the  cloudy  background  of  life  ;  a  wit  who 
holds  in  his  mighty  hand  the  most  scorching  lightnings  of 
satire ;  an  artist  in  prose  literature  who  has  shown  even  more 
completely  than  Goethe  the  possibilities  of  German  prose  ;  and 
in  spite  of  all  charges  against  him,  true  as  well  as  false, — a 
lover  of  freedom  who  has  spoken  wise  and  brave  words  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow-men." 

George  Eliot  claims  indeed  fcr  Heine  the  unique  position  of 
the  one  humourist  who  has  yet  appeared  to  lighten  the  some- 
what heavy  leaven  of  German  literature,  and  she  also  claims 
that  by  his  genius  he  has  subdued  the  German  language  to  all 
the  subtle  and  delicate  transitions  of  his  style,  and  made  that 
language  brilliant,  "  in  spite  of  a  long  hereditary  transmission  of 
dulness."  She  cannot,  of  course,  but  regret  the  occasional 
coarseness  and  irreverence  which  disfigure  his  pages,  and  the 
personality  of  his  sarcasms  ;  but  she  thinks  that  much  may  be 
excused  from  a  man  who  for  so  many  years  was  laid  prostrate 
with  a  terrible  disease,  the  acute  pain  of  which  could  only  be 
stilled  by  narcotics. 

George  Eliot  defends  him  from  the  attacks  of  his  political 
detractors,  and  thinks  he  may  well  be  proud  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him  that  he  was  Nzir  Dichter :  "Only  a  poet." 
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I.— DEEP    MOUNTAIN    GORGE. 

The  dramatic  subject  of  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy "  was,  George 
Eliot  tells  us,  originally  suggested  by  a  picture  of  the  Annun- 
ciation by  Titian  at  the  Scuolo  di  San  Rosco,  Venice. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  that  here  was  a  great  dramatic  motive 
of  the  same  class  as  those  used  by  the  Greek  dramatists,  yet 
specifically  differing  from  them.  A  young  maiden  on  the  eve 
of  her  marriage,  about  to  share  in  the  ordinary  lot  of  woman- 
kind, full  of  young  hope,  has  suddenly  announced  to  her  that 
she  is  chosen  to  fulfil  a  great  destiny,  entailing  a  terribly 
different  experience  from  that  of  ordinary  womanhood.  She 
is  chosen,  not  by  any  momentary  arbitrariness,  but  as  the 
result  of  foregone  hereditary  conditions  :  she  obeys.  '  Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord.'  My  reflections  brought  me 
nothing  that  would  serve  me  except  that  moment  in  Spanish 
history  when  the  struggle  with  the  Moors  was  attaining  its 
climax,  and  when  there  was  the  gypsy  race  present  under  such 
conditions  as  would  enable  me  to  get  my  heroine  and  the 
hereditary  claim  on  her  among  the  gypsies."      Hence  Fedalma. 

The  poem  was  begun,  indeed  partly  written,  in  1864,  but 
after  George  Eliot's  visit  to  Spain,  in  1867,  it  was  recast  and 
rewritten. 

Writing  to  her  publisher,  Mr.  Blackwood,  in  March  of  that 
year,  George  Eliot  says  :  "  The  work  connected  with  Spain  is 
not  a  romance.  It  is — prepare  your  fortitude — a  poem.  Mr. 
Lewes  thinks  hopefully  of  it.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am 
not  hopeful,  but  I  am  quite  sure  the  subject  is  fine." 
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II.— A    FIGURE    LITHE,    ALL    WHITE    AND    SAFFRON 

ROBED. 

There  is  high  festival  on  the  Pla^a — filled  with  a  crowd,  a 
gaily  dressed  Spanish  crowd  of  pleasure-seekers.  Townsfolk, 
peasants,  men,  women  and  children,  soldiers,  and  wandering 
traders,  gather  about  a  group  of  mountebanks  and  tumblers 
with  conjuring  tricks  and  monkey,  and  all  the  small  para- 
phernalia of  their  art.  Suddenly  the  viol  strikes  up  the  sound 
of  music  for  a  dance,  a  sound  heart-stirring  to  all  of  Spanish 
blood.  But  no  sooner  are  its  first  notes  heard,  and  before  the 
limbs  of  the  loiterers  in  the  Placa  have  become  fired  with  the 
excitement  of  motion, 

"  A  figure  lithe,  all  white  and  saffron  robed, 
Flashed  right  across  the  circle." 

And,    to   the    astonished    and    awed   delight  of  all   onlookers, 

throws  itself  into  the  impassioned  movements   of  the  national 

dance, 

"  in  slow  curves  voluminou3, 
Feeling  and  action  flowing  into  one." 

"  Lady  Fedalma,  will  she  dance  for  us  }  "  is  the  half-delighted, 
half-shocked  whisper  that  passes  from  lip  to  lip,  as  all  draw 
back  and  give  space  to  the  lovely  form  ;  until,  carried  away  by 
the  grace  of  the  dancer  and  the  excitement  of  the  music,  they 
break  out  into  sympathetic  cries  and  applause,  joining  with 
voice  and  foot  in  the  rhythm  of  sound  and  motion. 
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III.— FEDALMA. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  blame  Duke  Silva  for  his 
choice  of  Fedalma  as  a  bride — he  a  scion  of  Spain's  noblest 
chivalry,  she  a  foundling  reared  on  the  charity  of  the  Duchess, 
his  mother.  One  especial  enemy  Fedalma  has  always  had 
in  the  bigoted  Prior  of  San  Domingo,  and  it  is  from  his 
lips  that  the  lover  now  hears  of  the  wild  escapade  of  the 
Pla^a. 

In  a  spasm  of  shame  and  terror  Silva  goes  to  seek  Fedalma, 
and  meets  her  with  the  flush  of  happy  youth  and  of  recent 
excitement  on  her  cheek.  He  reproaches  her.  But  she  with 
a  bewitching  innocence  turns  aside  his  anger : 

"  Yes,  it  is  true.     I  was  not  wrong  to  dance ; 
The  air  uas  filled  with  music,  with  a  song 
That  seemed  the  voice  of  the  sweet  eventide.'' 

And  when  he  still  with  some  severity  in  his  tones  accuses  her 
of  v/ishing  to  take  her  pleasure  apart  from  him,  she  answers 
with  such  frank  sweet  flattery  that  he  is  forced  into  acquies- 
cence with  her  mad  freak. 

Then  she  confides  how  all  her  joy  in  the  dance  and  the  gay 
crowd  of  people  had  been  spoiled  by  the  pitiful  sight  of  a  gang 
of  prisoners  who  had  passed  through  the  Plaga,  and  how  the 
look  of  one  of  them  had  pierced  her  heart. 

"  They  are  the  gypsy  prisoners,"  her  lover  tells  her,  "  strong 
and  cunning  knaves  ; "  and  passing  lightly  by  a  matter  of  so 
little  moment,  brings  all  his  arguments  to  bear  upon  the  desira- 
bility of  an  immediate  marriage,  since  he  is  aware  that  they 
have  enemies  who  will  seek  to  part  them.  Having  obtained 
a  promise,  Don  Silva  leaves  Fedalma  with  a  casket  of  jewels, 
his  gift  to  his  bride. 
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IV.— '^MY    FATHER     ....     COMES     .     .     .     ." 

It  is  night,  the  exquisite  bahny  night  of  the  South,  and 
Fedalma  h'ngers  in  her  richly  furnished  chamber,  into  which 
the  bright  moonbeams  steal  by  the  open  windows,  and  almost 
shame  the  flare  of  many  tapers  with  which  the  room  is  lighted, 
Fedalma  has  once  more  the  casket  of  jewels  before  her,  and  is 
lost  in  happy  waking  dreams.  Suddenly  a  little  bird  flies  in 
at  her  open  casement,  and  dies  at  her  feet.  She  picks  it 
tenderly  up,  and  finds  a  parchment  tied  beneath  its  wing,  with 
some  words  upon  it  written  in  blood.     They  are  : 

"  Dear  child  Fedalma, 
Be  brave  ;  give  no  alarm — your  father  comes." 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  figure  appears  at  the  casement. 
It  is  the  face  and  figure  of  the  Gypsy  Chief,  who  had  so  forcibly 
attracted  or  repelled  Fedalma  on  the  Plaga.  He  claims  her  as 
his  child,  and  overcome  by  the  force  of  his  will,  aided  by 
certain  recollections,  Fedalma  kneels  before  him  and  recognizes 
the  duty  which  she  owes  him  as  a  father.  More  than  this,  she 
pledges  herself  that  no  sooner  is  she  Don  Silva's  wife  than  she 
will  claim  and  obtain  the  pardon  of  every  gypsy  prisoner,  pro- 
claiming herself  to  be  of  the  same  race.  But  this  by  no  means 
satisfies  Zarca,  whose  life  is  devoted  to  the  romantic  object  of 
welding  the  wandering  Zincali  tribes  into  one  people.  He  bids 
her  at  once  fly  with  him,  and  take  up  her  true  position  as 
Queen  of  the  Gypsies.      She  refuses — 

"  No  ! 
I  belong  to  him  who  loves  me — whom  I  love — 
Who  chose  me — whom  I  chose — to  whom  I  pledged 
A  woman's  truth.     And  that  is  nature  too, 
Issuing  a  fresher  law  than  laws  of  birth." 

But  at  length,  wrought  on  by  her  father's  appeals,  she  nerves 
herself  to  what  she  believes  to  be  her  imperative  duty.  With  a 
breaking  heart  she  writes  a  farewell  to  her  betrothed,  and  joins 
her  fortunes  to  those  of  the  Gypsy  Chief 

This  supreme  sacrifice  .she  sums  up  in  the  last  words  of  the 
farewell  she  writes  to  the  Duke — 

"  Fedalma  dies 
In  leaving  Silva  :  all  that  lives  henceforth 
Is  the  poor  Zincala,"  _ 
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v.— THE    TROUBADOUR. 

Fedalma  has  fulfilled  her  destiny.  She  has  torn  herself  away 
from  love  and  all  that  makes  life  beautiful  to  her,  and  is  now 
reigning  as  queen  on  the  steeps  where  "  scattered  olives 
hurry  in  grey  throngs  down  towards  the  valley,"  and  where 
"  the  thicket  strong  of  huge-eared  cactus  makes  a  bordering 
curve,"  having  for  subjects  the  savage  clan  who  are  her  kinsfolk, 
but  yet  so  little  of  her  kind. 

The  only  link  between  her  and  her  former  life  is  the 
troubadour  Juan,  the  sweet-voiced  and  light  of  speech,  who  yet 
with  a  poet's  true  romance  has  followed  his  ideal  to  the  wilds, 
to  "  worship  without  reward,"  adoring  "  the  sweetest  woman  for 
her  sweetness'  sake,"  and  joying  in  "  the  love  that  is  not  born 
for  him.'' 

But  he  knows  how  to  take  life  gaily,  and  is  not  averse  to 
a  merry  game  with  a  group  of  laughing  black-eyed  gypsy 
maidens,  whom  he  can  at  any  moment  rouse  to  fury  or  melt 
to  sadness  by  the  power  of  his  lute. 

But  for  Fedalma  the  days  drag  on  with  untold  weariness — 

her    hungry    soul    famishing    for    lack    of    the    love    she    has 

voluntarily    put     from     her,     yet     firm    in    her    self-appointed 

martyrdom  : 

"  Ii'  I  cannot  plant  resolve  on  hope, 

It  will  stand  firm  on  certainty  of  woe," 

she  cries ;  and  in  response  to  Zarca's  passionate  appeal,  her 
answer  wrung  from  a  tortured  heart  is  still — 

"  Father,  I  v.ill  be  true." 
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\I.— '-"TIS  A  SWORD." 

Don  Silva,  maddened  by  the  loss  of  Fedalma,  has  but  one 
thought,  one  desire — to  repossess  himself  of  his  love  ;  and 
fearful  of  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  to  separate  him  from  her 
in  his  own  land,  he  throws  asitle  at  once  nationality,  faith  and 
position,  and,  in  the  garb  of  a  gypsy,  seeks  and  finds  her  once 
more.      It  is  a  moment  of  transport  to  both — 

"  Stifled  with  bliss,  wishing  dies." 

The  two  young  hearts  rush  together  at  a  bound,  and  in  the 
joy  of  reunion  all  difficulties  seem  to  vanish.  But  presently  a 
shadow  falls  upon  Fedalma.  She  means  her  renunciation  to 
be  complete.      She  dare  not  look  back — 

"  There  lies  a  grave 
Between  this  visionary  present  and  the  past. 
Silva,  if  now  between  us  came  a  sword, 
Severed  my  arm  and  left  our  two  hands  clasped, 
This  poor  maimed  hand  would  feel  the  clasp  till  death  : 
What  parts  us  is  a  sword." 

Suddenly  her  father  appears,  sword  in  hand — 

"  Ay,  'tis  a  sword 
That  parts  the  Spaniard  and  the  Zincala, 
A  sword  that  was  baptized  in  Christian  blood," 

he  cries — and  with  a  torrent  of  passionate  words  bids  Fedalma 
to  choose  between  her  love  and  duty.  Silva,  too,  has  a 
passionate  stirring  appeal  to  make  to  the  woman  who  stands 
pledged  to  him  as  his  wife.  But  in  the  end  Fedalma  chooses 
the  harder  part,  and  Don  Silva  then  openly  proclaims  his 
intention,  fixed  beyond  any  power  of  argument  to  move  him, 
to  enrol  himself  as  a  gypsy  under  Zarca's  command.  Zarca 
hears  even  yet  with  incredulity.  Fedalma  attempts  to  combat 
the  resolution  by  which  she  is,  in  a  sense,  shocked, 

"  The  bonds  Fedalma  may  not  break  for  you, 
I  cannot  joy  that  you  should  break  for  her." 

But  Silva's  rash  resolve  is  fixed.  He  takes  the  awful  gypsy 
oath,  binding  himself  to  curse  with  an  undying  curse  all  that  he 
has  hitherto  held  most  sacred,  and  accepts  from  Zarca  the 
command  of  a  gypsy  force  which  is  to  hold  the  heights,  while 
Zarca  himself  leads  the  main  body  of  his  lawless  followers  in 
some  distant  expedition. 
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YIL— DEATH    OF  ZARCA. 

So  intoxicated  is  Silva  uith  the  madness  of  his  love  that  he 
never  even  cares  to  inquire  the  scops  or  nature  of  the  under- 
taking on  which  the  Gypsy  Chieftain  is  enj^aged,  and  only 
awakes  to  the  sense  of  his  own  horrible  position  when  he 
discovers  that  the  verv  stronghold  which  he  himself  has 
abandoned,  and  which  he  has  hitherto  held  secure  from  infidel 
attacks,  has,  through  his  treachery,  fallen  into  Zarca's  power. 

Bedmar,  his  own  citadel  town,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  con- 
quering Zincalo,  his  bravest  captains  and  dearest  kinsfolk  are 
slain,  and  in  the  Placa  in  front  of  the  church  a  stake  piled  with 
faggots,  and  a  gibbet,  are  waiting  to  retaliate  upon  Spaniards 
some  of  the  cruel  injuries  suffered  by  so  many  of  the  alien 
races. 

To  the  gibbet  rather  than  to  the  fire,  Zarca,  with  a  mercy 
unknown  to  Christians  of  that  time,  consigns  the  Inquisitor 
Isador,  and  it  is  at  the  moment  when  he  is  being  led  out  to 
death  that  Silva,  in  all  the  new-born  agony  of  remorse,  rushes 
upon  the  scene. 

He  pleads  in  eloquent  words  for  the  life  of  "  this  one  man," 
humbling  himself  to  the  dust  before  the  Gypsy  Chieftain,  and 
praying  only  that  his  life  may  be  taken  as  the  price  of  the 
other's  freedom.  Zarca  is  absolutely  unmoved,  and  the  priest 
going  to  his  martyrdom,  crucifix  in  hand,  turns  aside  from  the 
renegade  with  a  shuddering  curse.  He  is  swept  onward  by  the 
gypsy  guard,  and  hurried  to  his  doom. 

Then  all  the  pent-up  passion  of  the  Spaniard's  soul  rushes 
over  him  as  a  wave,  and  with  a  sudden  action  he  grasps  his 
dagger  and  plunges  it  deep  in  Zarca's  heart. 

The  Gypsy  Chief  has  only  time  to  call  his  daughter,  to 
commit  to  her  hands  the  task  which  had  been  the  dream  of  his 
own  life,  and  to  com.mand  that  his  assassin  should  go  un- 
punished, before  he  breathes  his  last, — lying  with  Fedalma's 
arms  about  him,  while  Silva  passes  out  of  the  scene  in  shame 
and  silence,  with  an  eternal  barrier  between  himself  and  the 
woman  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  all — even  faith  and  honour. 
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VIII.— THE    EMBARKATION. 

Fedal.ma,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  latest  wish,  puts  herself 
at  the  head  of  the  gypsy  tribe  : 


"The  gypsy  hearts  were  not  unfaithful :  she 
Was  centre  to  the  savage  loyalty 
Which  vowed  obedience  to  Zarca  dead." 

His  life's  dream  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  wandering 
Zincali  were  to  seek  a  home  on  other  shores,  bearing  with 
them  the  coffin  of  their  leader,  with  his  child  for  their  queen. 
In  Almeria's  bay  all  is  life,  movement,  eagerness — galleys 
lading,  boats  flashing,  lights  and  shadows  playing,  voices 
sounding  and  resounding  over  the  water.  Upon  the  shore 
only  one  small  black  tent  remains,  about  which  stands  a  guard 
of  stalwart  gypsies.  With  a  certain  clinging  tenderness  to  the 
land  where  youth  and  love  have  been  hers,  Fedalma  lingers 
while  the  gypsy  tribe  embarks. 

"  Father,  I  renounce  the  joy, 
You  must  forgive  the  sorrow," 

is  her  heart's  thought.  Suddenly  a  stranger,  a  tall  and  grey- 
clad  pilgrim,  appears  at  a  little  distance,  and  seems  to  await 
her.  Juan,  faithful  Juan,  still  by  her  side,  pleads  for  him,  and 
her  own  heart,  with  its  woman's  weight  of  unalterable  love, 
pleads  too — 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  I  Father.  I  owe  him  this, 
For  loving  me  made  all  his  misery  ; 
And  we  will  look  once  more— will  say  farewell, 
As  in  a  solemn  rite  to  strengthen  us 
For  our  eternal  parting." 

In  face  of  that  inevitable  separation,  the  lovers  meet  and  say 

adieu.     There  is  scarcely  a  word  said  as  to  forgiveness.     There 

is    no    concealment    of   the   anguish    which    true    love     feels. 

Fedalma's  thought  i.s,  as  ever,  the  fulfilment  of  the  one  great 

obligation,  duty. 

"  Our  marriage  rite,"  she  says, 

"  Is  our  resolve  that  we  will  each  be  true 

To  high  allegiance,  higher  than  our  love." 

And  when  the  last  trembling  word  is  spoken,  they  stand  for  a 

while  motionless  : 

"  They  knew  not 
Save  that  they  parted  :  for  their  mutual  gaze, 
As  well  as  their  soul's  full  speech,  forbade  their  hands 
To  seek  each  other — those  oft-clasping  hands 
Which  had  a  memory  of  their  own,  and  went 
Widowed  of  one  dear  touch  for  evermore." 
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The  Legend  of  Jubal  is  the  story  of  the  birth  of  music,  and 

tells  how  the  children  of  Cain  learned  one  by  one  the  arts  of 

civilization — 

"  Jubal  Cain  has  caught  and  yoked  the  tire, 
And  made  it  ronr  in  prisoned  servitude 
Within  the  furnace  ;" 

moulding  the  stubborn  iron  to  his  will,  and  wielding  the 
hammer  with  the  joy  of  a  creator  who  finds  new  worlds  grow- 
ing under  his  hand. 

Jubal,  watching  the  hammer  in  its  rise  and  fall,  catches  a 
sound  of  melody  from  it,  until,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  listening, 
it  seems  to  him  that  all  the  earth  is  full  of  echoing  song, — the 
lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  the  dash  of  the 
cataract,  the  roar  of  the  furnace,  all  join  with  the  human  voice 
in  one  grand  chaunt.  He  is  fired  with  the  ambition  of  making 
an  instrument  which  shall  be  the  embodiment  of  sound.      But, 

"Jubal  must  dare  as  great  beginners  dare. 
And  yearning  vaguely  towards  the  plenteous  quire 
Of  the  world's  harvest,  make  one  poor  small  lyre." 

At  last,  after  many  a  futile  eftbrt,  he  accomplishes  his  task. 

The  lyre  yields  to  the  magic  of  his  touch. 

In  a  rapture  of  pride,  he  gathers  his  wondering  kinsfolk 
about  him  and  pours  forth  his  triumph  in  a  song  so  inspired 
and  so  inspiring  that,  at  sound  of  it,  a  new  life  seems  waking  in 
the  breasts  alike  of  the  singer  and  the  listeners. 

"And  thus  did  Jubal  to  his  race  reveal 
Music,  their  larger  soul." 


^— :''^ 
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The  dream  of  Jubal's  life  was  that  for  all  ages  his  name  should 

be  known  as  the  Sire  of  Song,  and  that  he  should  be  the  great 

teacher  of  harmonious  sound  to  all  earth's  peoples.    Filled  with 

this  thought,  he,  after  a  while,  wanders  away  from  his  own  tribe 

and  kinsfolk  to  seek  a  wider  field  for  his  energies.      He  carries 

the  magic  of  melody  with  him  into  strange  lands — 

"  He  lingered  wandering  for  many  an  age. 
And  sowing  music,  made  high  heritage 
P'or  generations  far  beyond  the  flood  ;" 

until  at  length,  as  old  age  comes  slowly  on,  the  patriarch  turns 

once  more  homeward,  with  a  yearning  desire  towards  his  own 

people,  and  the  birthplace  of  his  own  great  fame. 

He  returns,  but  in  the  centuries  which  have  passed  since  he 
left  there  have  been  many  changes.  He  himself  is  changed 
and  forgotten,  and,  though  his  name  still  lives,  and  he  is 
reverenced  as  the  crude  inventor  of  what  has  now  become  a 
perfected  art,  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  typical  hero  of 
song  in  the  worn  and  feeble  old  man  who  now  puts  forward 
what  are  deemed  impossible  claims. 

To  his  passionate  cry  of 

"  I  am  Jubal — I  1  ....  I  made  the  lyre," 

there  come  first  the  silence  of  disbelief,  then  sudden  irrepressible 

laughter,  and  amid  jeers, 

" two,  the  most  devout, 

In  honour  of  great  Jubal,  thrust  him  out." 

Heartbroken  and  alone,  Jubal  lays  him  down    in   a  thorny 

thicket   to  die,   when    suddenly  a   heavenly  apparition  comes 

before  his  eyes.      It  is  the  beautiful  vision  of  his   own    past, 

come  to  console  him  and  show  him  his  own  true  glory  : 

"  This  was  thy  lot  to  feel,  create,  bestow, 
And  that  unmeasurable  lite  to  know, 
From  which  the  fleshly  self  falls,  shrivelled,  dead  ; 

***** 
Thy  limbs  shall  lie  dark,  tombless  on  this  £od, 
Because  thou  showest  in  man's  soul,  a  god." 
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I. 

The  poem  of  Agatha  is  a  delightful  idyll  of  the  Black  Forest, 

"  Where  the  generous  hills 
Lift  a  green  isle  betwixt  the  sky  and  plain. 
To  keep  some  old  world  things  aloof  from  change  ; " 


where 


"  New-born  streams, 
With  sweet  enforcement  joyously  compelled, 
Like  laughing  children,  hurry  down  the  steep, 
And  make  a  dimpled  chase  athwart  the  stones  ;" 

and  where 

"  Pine  woods  are  black  upon  the  heights  ; 
The  slopes  are  green  with  pasture,  and  the  bearded  corn 
Fringes  the  blue  above  the  sudden  ridge." 

There  was  scarcely  any  part  of  picturesque  Europe  with 
which  George  Eliot  did  not  make  acquaintance  at  some  period 
of  her  life.  Strong  as  was  her  affection  for  the  quiet  loveliness 
of  her  native  land,  she  had  a  heart  ready  to  embrace  all  beauty, 
both  in  Nature  and  Art ;  and  more  than  any  other  relaxation 
she  enjoyed  travelling. 

Twice  she  made  a  lengthened  stay  on  the  Continent, — once 
after  her  father's  death,  when  she  remained  nine  months  at 
Geneva,  and  again,  when  she  and  Mr.  Lewes  settled  for  a  while 
in  Germany.  In  later  life  her  travels  were  confined  to  short 
weeks,  snatched  as  well-earned  holidays  from  the  busy  year  ; 
but,  wherever  she  went,  her  keen  powers  of  observation  never 
failed  her,  and  the  world  generally  was  the  gainer  by  her 
experiences.  Above  all,  her  spirit  was  atune  with  the  idyllic 
beauty  and  homely  charms  of  the  secluded  valley  and  forest- 
bound  homestead  in  which  the  Schvvarzwald  is  so  rich. 
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George  Eliot  presents  us  with  a  nearly  perfect  picture  of  the 
Schvvarzvvald  peasant  hfe,  so  simple  and  dignified,  so  strongly 
affected  by  superstition,  but  superstition  in  such  kindly  and 
gentle  guise  as  to  compel  us  to  reverence. 

Agatha  herself  is  an  aged  woman  who  shares  her  home, 

"  One  room,  all  neat  on  afiernoons, 
As  if  some  memory  were  sacred  there, 
And  everything  within  the  four  low  walls 
An  honoured  relic," 

with  two  cousins,  little  younger  than  herself,  whom  she  houses 
"in  Love  and  Duty's  name."  Her  life  is  passed  in  humble 
labour  in  the  house  and  field,  "  patching  and  mending,  turning 
o'er  the  hay,  holding  sick  children,"  and  in  praying. 

"  I  take  it  much  to  heart 
That  other  people  are  worse  off  than  I — 
I  ease  my  soul  with  praying  for  them  all," 

she  says  to  Countess  Linda,  a  wealthy,  beautiful  lady,  who  loves 
to  pay  her  visits  in  her  humble  cottage,  and  listen  to  the  words 
of  wisdom  which  fall  from  the  aged  lips. 

Agatha's  welcome  to  the  lady  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
Black  Forest  peasant ; 

"  Sit,  said  Agatha- 
Agatha 
Sat  at  her  knitting,  aged,  upright,  slim, 
And  spoke  her  welcome  with  mild  dignity. 

• Rank  for  her  meant  Duty  various 

Yet  equal  in  its  worth,  done  worthily. 
Command  was  service  ;  humblest  service  done 
By  willing  and  discerning  souls  was  glory." 
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'•PLACE    FOR    THE    QUEEN    OF    SONG." 

It  is  curious  that   Armgart  is  the  only  gifted  woman  whom 

George  Eliot  takes  for  a  heroine,  and  Armgart  loses  the  gift 

which  makes  her  very  life  — 

"  For  herself, 
She  often  wonders  what  her  life  had  been 
Without  that  voice  for  channel  to  her  soul." 

We  are  introduced  to  her  in  the  flush  of  her  first  triumph, 
when  she  has  just  made  a  brilliantly  successful  debut  in  opera, 
and  returns  to  her  home,  the  plaudits  of  an  excited  audience 
still  ringing  in  her  ears.  She  is  enamoured  of  her  art,  and  for 
its  sake  puts  from  her  any  other  love — 

"  I  am  an  artist  by  my  birth, 
By  the  same  warrant  that  I  am  a  woman ! 
Nay,  in  the  added  rarer  gift  I  see 
Supreme  vocation  :  if  a  conflict  comes 
Perish — no,  not  the  woman,  but  the  joy 
Which  men  make  narrow  by  their  narrowness. 
I  can  hve  unmated,  but  not  live 
Without  the  bliss  of  singing  to  the  world, 
And  feeling  all  my  world  respond  to  me." 

But  to  live  on,  deprived  of  this  magnificent  power  of  song,  and 
without  the  plaudits  of  the  admiring  world,  was  after  all  the 
fate  which  the  future  had  in  store  for  Armgart. 
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Armgart  has  had  an  ilhiess  which  threatened  her  life,  but, 
being  convalescent,  she  has,  on  the  spur  of  a  sudden  impulse, 
gone  to  the  rehearsal  of  an  opera  only  to  find  herself  living 
indeed,  but  the  better  part  of  her — her  voice — dead.  A  great 
despair  seizes  her,  a  despair  made  none  the  less  bitter  by  the 
desertion  of  a  lover  who  had  pressed  his  offers  upon  her  when 
she  did  not  want  them,  but  in  whose  absolute  devotion  to  her 
she  had  believed.  She  no  longer  cares  to  live  a  maimed  life, 
and  has  thoughts  of  self-destruction.  We  hear  her  cry  of 
agony — 

"  What  is  ray  soul  to  me  without  the  voice 
That  gave  it  freedom  ?  .  .  .  . 
"  I  would  rebel  and  die  in  twenty  worlds 
Sooner  than  bear  the  yoke  of  thwarted  life." 

Gradually  her  spirit  is  calmed  by  the  wise  and  soothing  words 
of  Walpurga,  her  cousin  and  dependant,  "  a  lame  girl,  whom 
no  one  ever  praised  for  being  cheerful." 

"  Is  ycur  work  gone  ?  "  slie  asks. 
'•  Are  you  no  longer  chartered,  privileged, 

But  sunk  to  simple  woman's  penury 

Where  is  the  rebel's  right  for  vou  alone  ? 
Noble  rebellion  lifts  a  common  load, 
But  what  is  he  wlio  flings  his  own  load  otV 
And  leaves  his  fellows  toiling  ?  " 

Her  words  of  tender  rebuke  sink  into  Armgart's  heart,  and 
more  light  yet  breaks  in  upon  her  when  her  old  music-master, 
whom  she  knows  to  be  a  genius,  tells  her  the  simple  story  of 
his  disappointed  life. 

With  new-born  courage  she  nerves  herself  to  take  up  again 
the  burthen  of  existence,  and  finds  her  best  ambition  in  the 
lionest  resolve — 

"  I  would  lake  humble  woik,  and  do  ii  well." 

Armgart  is  a  striking  example  of  the  lesson  which  more 
than  any  other  George  Eliot  impresses  upon  her  readers — the 
duty  and  blessedness  of  resignation. 
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This  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  George  Eliot's  smaller  poems. 
It  is  a  simple  story,  exquisitely  told,  of  the  true  love  of  two 
young  hearts  who,  joined  together  as  man  and  wife,  pass  gently 
side  by  side  through  life's  varying  phases,  until,  in  old  age,  after 
they  have  seen  their  children  grow  up  around  them,  and  have 
sent  them  forth  into  the  world,  the  pair  are  found  once  more 
face  to  face  in  the  "  dual  solitude  "  which  was  in  truth  dearer 
to  George  Eliot's  own  heart  than  any  other  society.  All 
through  the  pages  of  her  Life  this  feeling  has  constant  expres- 
sion, and  although  she  proved  herself  in  many  ways  "more 
than  a  mother  "  to  Mr.  Lewes's  sons,  there  is  always  a  note  of 
real  delight  when  the  "  dear  old  tcte-a-tete "  is  found 
possible : — 

"  The  red  light  shone  upon  the  floor, 
And  made  the  space  between  them  wide ; 
They  drew  their  chairs  up  side  by  side, 
Their  pale  cheeks  joined,  and  said  '  once  mere,' 

O  Memories, 

O  Past  that  is  ! '' 
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This  charming  poem  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  days  at  Griff", 
and  gives  us  a  delightful  picture  of  the  happy  dual  life  of  the 
little  brother  and  sister  whom  we  recognize  equally  in  Tom  and 
Maggie  TuUiver,  and  in  Isaac  and  Mary  Anne  Evans. 

"He  was  the  elder,  and  a  little  man 

Of  forty  inches,  bound  to  show  no  dread ; 
And  I  the  girl  that,  puppy-like,  now  ran, 

Now  lagged  behind  my  brother's  larger  tread." 

It  was  when  trotting  by  this  beloved  brother's  side  through 
the  Warwickshire  meadows  and  lanes  that  George  Eliot's 
education  in  all  the  quiet  charms  of  the  country  began  ;  it  was 
here  she  learned  to  know  the  weeds  and  wayside  flowers  as 
familiar  friends  ;  here  that  the  love  of  Nature  in  her  simplest, 
homeliest  moods  was  engrained  as  it  were  into  her  life  : 

"  These  hours  were  seeds  to  all  my  after  good  ; 

]\Iy  infant  gladness  through  eye,  ear,  and  touch, 
Took  easily  as  warmth  a  various  food 

To  nourish  the  sweet  skill  of  loving  much." 

The  neighbourhood  of  her  early  home  had  no  grand  or 
specially  picturesque  features,  its  characteristics  being  chiefly 
flat  pasture  lands  with  occasional  clumps  of  wood.  The 
"  brown  canal,"  however,  with  its  slow  moving  barges,  added 
an  intense  charm  to  the  landscape  in  the  eyes  of  both  brother 
and  sister,  and  many  were  the  happy  hours  passed  by  the  two 
on  its  banks  with  rod  and  line, — the  little  girl  thinking  it 
probable  the  small  fish  would  come  to  her  hook  and  the  large 
ones  to  her  brother's.  And  then  there  was  always  the  great 
mystery  of  the  unknown  world  into  which  the  brown  canal 
wound  its  way,  leading  to  speculations  of  endless  interest  in  the 
brain  of  the  little  philosopher  whose  bright  eyes  were  reflected 
in  the  sombre  depths  of  the  stream. 

That  these  early  days  had  their  sorrows,  trials,  and  dis- 
appointments we  know.  "  I  never  will  believe,"  writes  George 
Eliot  in  later  life,  "that  childhood  is  the  happiest  time.  To 
the  child  it  is  full  of  deep  sorrows,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
unknown."  But  in  spite  of  this,  so  dear  and  clinging  is  the 
memory  of  the  early  affection  that  she  sings — 

"  Were  another  childhood's  world  my  share, 
I  would  be  born  a  little  sister  there." 
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GRIFF  HOUSE. 

Griff,  though    not   actually   her  birthplace,  was   the   earliest 
home  of  George  Eliot's  recollection,  and  it  is  round  the  old  ivy- 
covered   house  with  its  trim   shady  lawn  and   quaint  garden, 
where    roses   and    apple-trees    jostled    one    another,    that    her 
tenderest    affections  cling.       Here    doubtless    was    the   garret 
under   the   high  pitched  roof,  since   made   famous,  where  the 
"  little  wench  "  with  the  tender  heart  and  easily  wounded  pride 
was  wont    to   retreat  in    times  of   too  great  exasperation,  to 
wreak    her  ill-temper   on   her   long-suffering  doll,    or   to   read 
"  vEsop's  Fables  "  or  the  "  History  of  the  Devil."     And  here, 
soon  after  her  return  from  school,  on  the  death  of  her  mother 
and  the  marriage  of  her  elder  sister,  Marian  Evans  took  up  her 
position  as  head  of  her  father's  house,  becoming  a  most  exem- 
plary housewife,  "  with  her  innate  desire  for  perfection  doing 
everything  thoroughly  that  had  to  be  done,"  spending  besides 
much  of  her  leisure  in  visiting  the  poor,  and  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  her  own  studies  unremittingly.     The  life  spent  here 
was  an   extremely  quiet  and  monotonous  one,  the  great  event 
of  the  day  at  Griff  being,  we  are  told,  the  passing  of  the  coach 
before  the  gate  ;  and  the  surrounding  country  had  few  charms 
of  variety  or   beauty  to   fire  the   imagination  of  the  poet  or 
romancer.      But  it  was  from  such  homely  materials  as  these, 
and  with  the  recollection  of  her  quiet  early  life  full  in  her  mind, 
that  George  Eliot  compiled  her  most  beautiful  idyls. 


FARM    OFFICES    AT   GRIFF 


FARM    OFFICES    AT    GRIFF. 

Griff  House  was  a  sort  of  farm,  and  many  of  the  most 
striking  recollections  of  George  Eliot's  childhood  centre  about 
"  long  low  cowsheds,  where  generations  of  the  milky  mothers 
had  stood  patiently — the  broad-shouldered  barns,  where  the  old- 
fashioned  flail  once  made  resonant  music."  Butter  and  cheese 
making  were  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Evans's  heart,  and  after  her 
death  these  homely  occupations  were  carried  on  with  praise- 
worthy enthusiasm  by  her  talented  daughter.  The  description 
of  the  dairy  given  in  "Adam  Bede "  is  proof  enough  in  its 
delightful  realism  that  the  author  was  at  least  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  and  science  of  butter-making.  In  her  journal 
George  Eliot  writes,  a  propos  of  her  first  efforts  at  fiction :  "  It 
had  always  been  a  vague  dream  of  mine  that  at  some  time  or 
another  I  might  write  a  novel  but  I  never  went  further  towards 
the  actual  writing  than  an  introductory  chapter  describing  a 
Staffordshire  village  and  the  life  of  the  neighbouring  farm- 
houses." But  it  was  just  this  fragment,  purely  descriptive 
though  it  was,  which,  happening  almost  accidentally  to  come 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  G.  Lewes,  induced  him  to  make  the 
memorable  remark  :  "  I  think  you  could  write  a  story  if  you 
tried." 
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FOLESHILL. 

It  was  when  George  Eliot  came  to  reside  at  Foleshill  that  she 
made  what  we  may  call  her  entry  into  life.  To  a  girl  who 
had  hitherto  been  buried  in  a  remote  farmhouse  residence,  a 
semi-detached  villa  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  town 
seemed  like  a  new  existence.  In  many  ways  it  was  so  to  her. 
The  charms  of  the  old  country  life  were  passed,  and  to  her 
latest  day  George  Eliot  never  ceased  to  regret  them.  But  a 
new  order  of  things  arose.  For  nearly  five  years  she  had  been 
living  almost  entirely  alone  with  her  studies  and  meditations. 
And  Marian  Evans,  "  gifted  with  that  superior  power  of  misery 
which  distinguishes  the  human  being,"  had  contrived  to  sadden 
her  young  life,  otherwise  dreary  and  monotonous  enough,  with 
very  gloomy  religious  views,  under  which  her  health  and  spirits 
alike  gave  way.  Now,  under  the  influence  of  congenial  society, 
and,  in  the  absorption  of  literary  work,  she  revived.  "  I  have 
to  be  thankful  for  far  better  health  than  I  have  possessed,  I 
think,  for  years,"  she  writes  soon  after  her  removal  to  Foleshill ; 
and  though  we  still  have  many  indications  in  her  letters  of  a 
melancholy  temperament,  the  sadness  lessens  as  time  goes  on. 

"  One  has  to  spend  so  many  years  in  learning  how  to  be 
happy,"  she  writes  two  or  three  years  after.  "  Every  year 
strips  us  of  at  least  one  vain  expectation,  and  teaches  us  to 

reckon  some  solid  good  in  its  stead All  this  to  prove 

that  we  are  happier  than  when  we  were  seven  years  old,  and 
that  we  shall  be  happier  when  we  are  forty  than  we  are  now, 
which  I  call  a  comfortable  doctrine,  and  one  worth  trying  to 
believe." 
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ROSEHILL. 

ROSEHILL  is  the  name  of  the  house  near  Coventry  occupied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bray,  whose  friendship  for  George  Eliot  makes 
one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  her  hfe,  and  to  whom  she  was 
indebted  for  her  first  introduction  to  the  literary  world  of  which 
she  was  to  form  so  bright  an  ornament.  Mr.  Bray,  although  a 
manufacturer,  was  himself  an  author,  and  Mr.  Hennell,  his  wife's 
brother,  held  a  high  position  as  a  writer.  The  Brays  were 
hospitable,  and  fond  of  gathering  under  their  roof  all  the 
culture  and  intellect  which  came  within  their  reach,  Mrs.  Bray 
being  also  a  fine  musician.  To  George  Eliot  the  advantage  of 
intellectual  society  was  an  extraordinary  boon,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  such  congenial  spirits  should  soon  find  her  out. 
A  specially  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  Mrs.  Bray, 
Miss  Sarah  Hennell,  and  herself,  and  to  the  end  of  George 
Eliot's  life  her  correspondence  with  them  was  kept  up  with 
regularity.  After  her  father's  death,  when  Foleshill  was  given 
up,  she  practically  resided  at  Rosehill  for  more  than  a  year. 
It  was  at  this  time,  and  under  ]\Ir.  Bray's  roof,  she  met  ]\Ir. 
Chapman,  lately  become  editor  of  The  Westminster  Revieiv, 
who  persuaded  her  to  come  to  London,  and  join  him  in 
conducting  his  new  literary  venture. 
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